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Introduction 

In preparing this little volume, the writer has 
had no intention of offering a profound treatise 
of any kind. It is merely designed to awaken 
the interest of a growing generation, in one of 
the most important studies ; and to show them 
that, by a little care, they may overcome many 
unsuspected faults. 

No one knows better than the author that the 
little work covers a very small portion of the 
ground, but if it awaken a train of thought 
which leads to desire for further study, its mis- 
sion will have been accomplished. 

Emma Chubohman Hewitt. 




Ease In Conversation 

Or 

Hints to the Ungrammatical 



FIRST MBETINO 

On a bright winter mornings Mildred Green 
stood before the parlor mirror, " putting on the 
finishing touches'' (not upon herself, however, 
but upon the mirror). She had swept and 
dusted, and scrubbed and scoured and wiped and 
thought, until she was not only tired, but, as she 
owned to herself, cross. 

So, when the opening door admitted Sara 
Tasker, just as Mildred was about to give the 
final rub, put away the duster and ^^ take a mite 
of rest," the. welcome the latter received was not 
quite as cordial as it might have been under hap- 
pier circumstances. 

<< Fve come to see if you wop't join a class 
in French Conversation," began Sara. "We 
haven't any teacher yet, but five of us girls 
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6 ' Ease in Conversation 

(you'll make six if you join) have thought it 
would be real nice this winter if we could have 
a French Conversation Class to meet once a 
week, now that we have graduated and finished. 
There's Ida Gleason for one, and Georgia Gar- 
rett, Philippa Koland, Edith Stocker and you 
and I. We thought " 

" * French Conversation I ' " broke in Mildred, 
^^ why there isn't one of the six, myself included, 
that can talk good English ! " 

Sara looked a little offended at this bold ohal* 
lenge. 

" I don't know what you mean. I'm sure they 
talk good enough," she answered, rather frigidly. 

" I mean what I say," asserted Mildred pugna^ 
ciously. " I'm not finding fault with them, any 
more than with myself. We do talk good 
enough, I suppose, as you say, among ourselves, 
for ourselves. We can make ourselves under- 
stood and all that kind of thing. But I know 
that last summer, wben I was at the hotel one 
evening, I felt like a fool — ^the people around me, 
the visitors from the city I mean, were talking 
and I hadn't a thing to saj. For the most part, 
they talked about things that I didn't know any- 
thing about, but when it was things I knew about, 
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Elase in Conversation 7 

it sounded different, somehow, and I know some of 
them weren't any better educated than I am. Oh, 
I don't know ; I can't tell just where the difference 
was, but it was there, all the same ; and I just 
made up my mind that I'd study something this 
winter, if I can ever find out just what, so that 
when I go to New York next spring to visit my 
Aunt Ellen Dare, she won't feel ashamed of me, 
nor I shan't feel ashamed of myself. I don't 
want everybody to think I'm countrified just be- 
cause I happen to live in Jersey. I'd like to be 
able to show them that I can move in society with 
ease, and talk or be eloquently silent with the 
best of *em. Now if you'll get up a class in 
English Conversation, so that we'll pass muster 
in any society, I'll join and be glad to," and she 
rearranged one foot comfortably beneath her on 
the sofa, while she tapped the floor vigorously 
with the other, swinging the feather duster back 
and forth in a determined manner. Sara looked 
slightly discomfited by this time, but rallied in a 
moment sufficiently to say mockingly : 

" What do you propose to do ? " 

" Me ? I don't propose to do anything but 
study. I'm going to study something this win- 
ter, if I die fot it." 
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^ Oh, Gome, Mildred I Drop yoar heroics and 
talk sense. Yon talk as if we had never been to 
school, any of us." 

^^lam talking sense/' persisted Mildred, but 
rather more graciously, a smile banning to 
creep around the corners of her mouth. 

^^ Well, what do you want ? Speak up I Don't 
be bashful ! " 

^^I don't know exactly what I want, but I 
think that having been edwiatedy I'd like to be 
cultimatedi^ she answered musingly. 

" Oh, you mean you want to be * culchawed,' " 
laughed Sara, deridingly. 

^^ Yes, I do," defiantly. ^^ Just because some 
idiots run the thing into the ground and make 
asses of themselves, can't make a wrong thing 
out of a right thing. If I knew exactly what I 
wanted, I'd go get it I wish I knew just what 
* ogomy ' or * onomy ' was wanting in our school. 
I asked somebody once what was the difference, 
and she said city people had ^ repose of manner.' 
I know enough to know that that isn't what I'm 
looking for. I know what I'll do," a light break- 
ing over her cloudy countenance; ^^I had a 
teacher once when I was twelve years old, that I 
thought the world and all of. I'm not afraid to 
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ask her anything^ and I mean to write and tell 
her all about it. She'll know if anybody does. 
I tell you what it is, Sara/' clasping her hands 
and leaning eagerly forward, ^ let's get up a class 
for mutual improvement, and I'll write and ask 
Miss Wilson what book we need to study. I'll 
write and ask her if there's any guide to conver- 
sation." 

" Oh, do ! I do so want to talk well.** 

Inspired by Mildred's enthusiasm, Sara con- 
sented to change the original plan, provided that 
the others should also consent ; and the result was 
a meeting of the six, in Mildred's parlor, a week 
later, to open and read Miss Wilson's letter, which 
had arrived the day before, but which, accord- 
ing to agreement, was not to be opened until this 
particular occasion. 

^ First class in English Conversation, stand up 
and come to order," giggled Ida Gleason. 

"Come, girls, don't let's have any nonsense 
now. I'm just dying to know what's in this let- 
ter," said Mildred, pleadingly. 

" Well, here goes I " and the envelope was care- 
fully opened and the letter as carefully unfolded. 

"My dear Mildred," began Mildred, her 
voice a little husky and trembling, while Philippa 
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Koland whispered to Edith Stocker, ^^ Nothing 
very profound in Miss Wilson's first remark." 

Clearing her throat, Mildred began again, 
this time more steadily. All this meant more to 
her than to the others, because she had been the 
prime mover. 

"My dear Mildred: — ^Your letter to me re- 
garding your just having been graduated " 

" ^ Having been graduated ' I " interrupted Edith 
Stocker. " That ain't right." 

" Yes, it is I Oh, yes it is I " groaned Philippa 
Roland, rocking herself backward and forward, 
and acting as if she had the toohache. " Cousin 
Dick Hosmer blew me up last summer (you know 
he's a Yale) because I said the other thing. Be- 
member, girls, we were graduated this summer— 
we didn't graduate. Go on, Mildred," deject- 
edly; "if your sweet Miss Wilson is going to 
fire bomb-shells into our camp in that style, at 
every turn, we may as well strike our colors at 
once." 

" Graduated '* — repeated Mildred — " let me see 
-^graduated — ^graduated— oh, yes ! here it is " — 
" came to hand five days ago, and my delay in 
replying to your request to tell you what you 
^ had better study in order to appear at ease in 
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sodety ' has been caused by reflection necessary 
to the best answer. 

** It depends a little apon what kind of society 
you propose to enter, but as a foundation for all 
kinds, I would strongly recommend ^Brown's 
Grammar.' " 

"Grammar I'* was echoed by five voices in 
various stages of indignant inflection, while Mil- 
dred herself dropped the letter in her lap, too 
disappointed to speak. 

^ I can see you open your eyes," she continued * 
(in response to Philippa's urgent "Go on, go 
on, she's broken the camel's back! She can't 
say anything much more humiliating than that. 
Good gracious ! Mildred, what under the sun did 
you write, anyhow ? ") " You study grammar I 
Your face fairly bristles with exclamation points. 
Why, you have just been graduated and you 
thought you knew all about grammar — ^that you 
had an excellent average at examination — ^re- 
ceived 100 in fact, etc., etc. 

"True, my dear, I am willing to believe all 
this. Be this as it may, your letter to me be- 
trayed (not more so than nine out of every ten I 
receive, however) not only deficiencies in rhet- 
oriO| but positive deficiencies in grammar itself. 
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^'All this soands ungraoious, but yea asked 
me for honest advice, and my advice is honest, if 
nothing else. Good grammarians are scarce, I 
admit, and they are likely to be fewer, now that 
there seems to be among teachers a tendency to 
leave that most important stady until the final 
year, if not to expunge it from the curriculum 
altogether. 

^^ Madame Blank was right in one sense of the 
word when she told you to cultivate repose and 
ease of manner, but there is nothing which will 
cause us to seem as easy in all society, as being 
easy. And there is nothing which will give you 
this -sense of ease, as the innate knowledge of an 
ability to converse creditably upon the topics of 
the day. A remark that ^ we ain't had no rain 
for better'n a week,' cannot fail to make cold 
chills run down the back of the average listener 

* in society,' even though it should be made with 
the greatest ^ ease ' possible, and with all im- 
aginable ^repose of manner.' If we are con- 
scious that we look as well as the original 
material will permit, and that we can talk well, 
there will be no doubt about a feeling of ease. By 

* talking well,' I do not mean the ability to use 
stilted phrases or large words (though there is a 
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decided advantage in the latter sometimes) or 
sentences from foreign languages, bat the art of 
expressing clearly, distinctly and intelligibly, in 
few words, whatever ideas or knowledge we may 
possess. Bemember that a little knowledge, well 
expressed, is worth voiames of ill-expressed 
thoughts* 

^ Kow I am going to correct one or two errors 
in your letter, and then I have a proposition to 
make. Errors in grammar are classed under two 
heads— vulgar errors and genteel errors. Gen- 
teel errors may be defined, I think, as those into 
which refined, educated people fall, by reason of 
carelessness or thoughtlessness, when a few mo- 
ments' reflection would show them that they were 
absolutely wrong. As an example, very many 
well-educated people use ^ don't ' as an abbrevia- 
tion for the third person singular, ^She don't 
seem well ' for instance. In reality it should be 
Moe6n%' because the third person singular is 
< does '• and not < do.' We say ^ she does,' not 
^ she do.' 

*^ Yulgar errors are those which are the out- 
growth of lack of education. It is to one or two 
genteel errors in your letter that I am going to 
call your attention (I do not fear ever to find the 
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other kind) as I feel sure you will be glad to 
have me do. 

"•What had T7e better learn?' you write. 
Stop right there I Conjugate the verb * to learn.' 
Good I Of course you know it from beginning 
to end. Well, was there any tense commencing 
^ I had learn ' ? Ko ! there was one, ^ I had 
le&rned.^ Was that what you wished to say? 
By no means. You had not lesimed. You are 
about to learn. You desire to learn. You wovld 
learn if you could. That, then, is what you need 
to say. The ^ better ' is merely an adverb which 
modifies and qualifies the verb, and which can- 
not possibly alter its mood, tense or form in any 
way. It modifies the idea, but not the verb that 
is used to express the idea, and the verb which 
is incorrect without the ^ better ' is equally incor- 
rect with it. Do you grasp the idea ? Ninety- 
nine people out of one hundred will say, • I had 
better go,' * You had better walk,' when it makes 
absolutely no sense. So I repeat that •you 
would better study grammar.' " 

•^ Dear me, I never thought of that before," 
interpolated Ida Oleason at this point. 

•^ Nor I, but she's right. I see it now, and I 
don't believe I'll ever forget it, it's so dear," re- 
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plied Mildred. ^^ Wait a minute, it's going to 
rain, and I guess I had better — would better, I 
mean," she corrected, blushing in her efforts, 
amid a chorus of laughter, ^^ bring in the mat 
before I go any further. If it does, Pll be easy 
then." 

" Well, now, let me see— h'm — ^h'm — ^h'm — 
* would better study grammar ' — that's the place, 
and she is about right, 1 guess." 

'^ In relating a little incident further along in 
your letter, you say ^ the sound of horses' feet 
were heard.' " 

^^ ISovr I'd like to know what is the matter with 
that," demanded Sara Tasker, rather scornfully. 

*^ My -dear, it was the sound which was heard. 
You can see a horse's feet, but you cannot kea^ 
them, unless they make some sound. Now the 
sound was heard. The ^feet' is object of the 
preposition * of,' not subject of the verb * were.' 
Do you see ? * The sound of horses' feet was 
heard.' '* 

^^ Well, I suppose she's right again," admitted 
Sara reluctantly, while Philippa rocked herself 
backward and forward again, and regarded her 
companions with pretended commiseration, emit* 
ting a doleful sigh from time to time. 
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^'I shall not correct anything more in this 
letter, but I will at once make my proposition,^' 
continued Mildred, paying no attention to Philip- 
pa's antics. 

" I believe you really desired my advice when 
you asked it, and it would please me to assist 
you. Obtain some book (it does not need to be 
anything very deep for this purpose) that is 
popular. Head it aloud, a little at a time, and 
discuss it among yourselves, being careful to use, 
even to each other, the very best method of ex- 
pression of which you are capable. Even should 
an expression seem to you unusual or a little 
stilted, if yon know it to be the preferable one, 
do not be afraid to use it. You will soon grow 
accustomed to such expressions from yourselves 
and from each other, and they will become per- 
fectly natural to you. Besides this, I should like 
to hear from you every week, each one of you 
in turn. You can write letters or compositions, 
or essays, or merely ask me questions in regard 
to points about which you are ignorant (or per- 
haps only undecided), and I will gladly answer 
when I can ; or, when I cannot^ will point you to 
the source from which you may obtain the d^ 
sired information. 
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" If my proposition does not seem to you a pre- 
posterous one, I shall expect to receive before 
many days, a communication from one of your 
number with the distinct understanding that I 
shall correct it without giving offense. Believe 
me in any case your sincere well-wisher and 
friendi 

^AjiAifBA Wilson." 



SECOND MEETING 

When the "Conversation Eeform Club,'* as 
they had dubbed themselves, met the following 
week, they were still undecided as to the book 
to be read. Miss Wilson's letter had given them 
so much food for conversation during the week, 
that they had thought but little about the book. 
But when they were again assembled in Mildred's 
parlor, Georgia Garrett, a timid girl, hesitatingly 
produced a " Brown's Grammar " much the worse 
for wear, remarking deprecatingly, ^^I thought 
maybe it would be nice to have for reference." 

A little giggle went around the room when 
Mildred produced another, but when the four 
other girls produced books precisely similar (ex- 
cept for varying grades of dilapidation), and laid 
them solemnly on the table, in a row — " like a 
row of graves of departed school-days," as Phi- 
lippa said — ^there was a general shout. 

" It reminds me of a squib I saw once in a 
newspaper," said Fhilippa, as soon as she had re- 
covered breath — ^her eyes filling with tears of 
merriment — ^^ about the City Coondl in Kew 
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Oiieans. It said that the conduct of six of the 
Coancil had so impressed the citizens, that they 
had determined to give them a ball — and to make 
it a fair thing, they would give them each a ball — 
and to make it a sure thing, the ball was to be 
fastened to their legs with a chain. We certainly 
only need the chain to make our grammar a 
* sure thing.' *' 

^^ I'm sure Miss Wilson ought to be impressed 
with our alacrity in accepting her suggestion," 
remarked Edith Stocker, in her quiet, slow way, 
that amounted almost to a drawl ; ^^ what I want 
to know is, has anybody any other book ? For I 
think we bid fair to die of a fit of mental indiges- 
tion. I should think too much grammar would 
be as bad as too much ice cream or any other 
good thing, and the literary larder don't seem to 
be stocked with anything else at present. I 
really think, girls, we have enough to go round. 
Don't let's bring any more." 

No other book was forthcoming, however. 

^^ Then let's proceed to business and read Miss 
Wilson's letter, and after we have discussed that, 
we can talk over the book question." 

" My dear girls," read Ida Oleason, to whom 
the letter was addressed, ^^ you cannot know what 
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gratification you have given me, by yonr cordial 
reception of a letter and a proposition that I 
could bat feel at the time, were a little severe ; 
but if you continue in the good work you have 
begun, in the same spirit in which you have 
started, I can predict, with safety, I think, an 
assured success. 

^' I was glad to be introduced, as it were, to 
Miss Gleason, and I hope for such an introduction 
to each of you in turn, until such time as I may 
come to know you personally. 

^' I am pleased that you have stipulated among 
yourselves that each letter shall be unseen by 
any of you other than the writer. Each letter is 
thus impressed with the personality of the indi- 
vidual, and I will have a better opportunity of 
judging of each girl's habit of expression. You 
say ' there has been a discussion between some of 
the girls and I in regard to the word " got " — some 
say it is not a nice Word to use.' 

^^I must take exception to the expression 
♦ between the girls and I.' *' 

" Well, I thought that was right if everything 
else in my letter was wrong I " exclaimed Ida. 
"Don't you remember, girls, how long I was 
learning that, when I was about twelve years old. 
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and how mad I was one day because the commit- 
tee laughed when Miss ^Norton asked me who had 
done something, and I said, ^ Helen and me.' I 
never forgot it. I was just hopping mad I " 

** Well, now wait ; it don't sound wrong, but 
then I guess Miss Wilson knows," replied Mildred, 
hesitatingly. 

^^I presume," proceeded Ida, again reading 
jfrom the letter, " if I were to ask any of you the 
uses of prepositions, you could tell me instantly 
that they showed the relation between words and 
sentences and always govern in the objective 
case. But, that being so, having used the prepo- 
sition ^ between ' to show the relation existing 
between yourself and the ^ other girls,' have you 
followed it by the objective case ? * I ' is gov- 
erned by * between.' Would you say * between I 
and the sun ' ? Yet the case is precisely similar 
if you will examine carefully. I have heard 
people say ^between you and I and the post' 
(and to add to the incorrectness of it, some people 
say 'gate-post,' not knowing that 'post' means 
letter transportation). I heard a girl the other 
day say ' Mother gave some to Mary and I,' and 
in almost the same breath she said, ' Father took 
Ljzzie and I to a concert.' Just think of the pre- 
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posterousness of giving a thing ^ to I,' or taking 
* I ' anywhere. It bears absurdity on the face of 
ity and yet I presume that no ^ genteel error ' is 
more common than this especial one. 

" Now for the word ^ got.' There is nothing 
specially the matter with the word, except that 
in nine cases out of ten it is used when there is 
no necessity for it. There are certain words that 
mean many things, from a dictionary point of 
view. Of thifii class are *fix,' *nice,' *got,' 
^ things,' and several others. It is far better to 
avoid using words that have so many meanings. 
It is much better to use a word of which the 
mealning is absolutely distinctive. And it is gen- 
erally better to use a word of two syllables than 
a word of one. (It is a good rule never to 
use more than four monosyllables consecu- 
tively.) * Fix ' may mean to fasten, to arrange, 
to do many another thing expressed by a two- 
syllabled word. *Nice' may mean pleasant, 
good, neat, or almost anything according to com- 
mon use. * Nice ' really means but one thing — 
^neat or clean.' I heard some one say once, 
^ She's a real nice woman, but not one bit neat.' 
Kow, that she could not be. I presume the per- 
son meant * pleasant' A ^pleasant' woman is 
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not necessarily neat, but she cannot be * nice ' un« 
less she is neat. 

^^ ^ Got ' is placed in the same category. You 
should * receive * (not * get ') a letter. You should 
* rise ' (not * get up ') in the morning. You should 
^ reach ' (not ^ get to ') some place. Do I make it 
plain? 

^^ Many other words, too numerous to mention, 
belong in the same list. One more example I 
will, however, give you — * hard.* * Hard ' is sus- 
ceptible of various interpretations. In speaking 
of a task, therefore, ^ difficult ' is a better word 
to use. It is perhaps no more absolutely correct, 
but it is certainly more elegant to say, ^ It is a 
difficult matter to arrange,* than to say, ^ It is a 
hard thing to fix.' In the latter sentence there 
are in succession seven words of one syllable, and 
yet the former sentence does not sound stilted. 
I should have said, in speaking of the word 
^ got,* that it is most often used when entirely 
unnecessary, as ^I have got a book,* etc., in- 
stead of * I have a book.* If you wish to inti- 
mate that you have bought or borrowed the 
book, say so. 

" Lest I should try your patience by my long 
letter, I will finish now — ^but some day I shall in- 
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quire a little into your pronunciation of certaici 
every-day words. 

^ Believe me sincerely yours, 

"Amanda Wilson.** 

"I should like to inquire/' remarked Sara 
Tasker in an appealing tone, " if I'm never to 

* fix ' my hair again 1 " 

" My dear, my dear, I sadly fear," sang Phi- 
lippa, " that hereafter you will be compelled to 

* arrange' it, or comb it, or put it up, or do some- 
thing to it. I haven't quite settled in my mind 
just what yet — but ' fix* it — never ! ! I " 

" And I," groaned Edith Stocker — " am I never 
to do — perform — excuse me, ladies — any * hard ' 
thing — task, again ? Must all I do be * difficult ' ? 
Life is growing a burden " 

"Bear up," laughed Milred, "*it will soon be 
over,' as they tell you at the dentist's when they 
are apparently running a red hot iron up into 
your eye by way of your teeth. Miss Wilson 
tells us we have the spirit, and I'm sure we have 
the perseverance. Now listen to me," and she 
said slowly, as if repeating a lesson, " I would 
like very much to have you girls to supper some 
day next week, if I can arrange matters to suit 
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\ me — ^no I to my satisfaction — there I isn't that a 
\ triumph ? I did not say either * fix ' or * things.' 
Girls, joking apart, we can see by the newness of 
it all, how far oflf from correct we have all been, 
and yet it was more thoughtlessness than want 
of knowledge, I believe. If we think while we 
learn, I believe we'll surely get on— oh, dear! 
quick I quick 1 what word do I want instead of 
•get on'?" 

" Proceed," suggested Edith. 

Mildred shook her head. 

" Progress, progress," cried Philippa. 

^ But I mean more than that. I mean ' get to,' 
•arrive.' But the question is, where shall we 
arrive ? " 

•' I have it t I have it ! " called out Sara ex- 
citedly, a very unusual state of mind for her — 
•• we shall soon arrive at something like perfec- 
tion." 

•• That's it! that's it ! " came in a chorus from 
the others, and the meeting broke up, each girl 
feeling that what had been begun in a spirit of 
dubiousness as to results, was already yielding a 
crop of amusement, pleasure and instruction. 



THIRD MEETING 

AoooBDlKG to Philippa Boland's elegant 
method of expression^ it had been, ^^Sara 
Tasker's turn to catch it this week." 

There was upon Sara's face an expression 
hardly comprehended by the girls, so indefinite 
was it. There was a certain lack of anxiety that 
hardly seemed in accordance with the fact that 
she was the one to be ^^ reduced to shreds." 

"My dear Miss Tasker," read Sara, "Your 
little note, though nothing but three questions, 
couched in the fewest possible words " (an enlight- 
ened " 0-o-oh," in a chorus from the girls, here 
interrupted the reading, with an " O Sara 1 sly 
Sara I " from Philippa), went on Sara with a 
crimson face, as soon as she could collect suffi- 
cient nerve to proceed, "contained, neverthe- 
less, subject matter for quite a long sermon, 
longer perhaps than you will care to hear. 

" First then, my dear child, your question in 
regard to the newspapers made me laugh. Let 
me tell you for your own enlightenment, that for 
poor grammar and still worse rhetoric, news- 
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papers are proverbial. This is due to many 
causes, perhaps, but the chief one is hurry — 
hurry to obtain the latest news — hurry to put out 
the earliest paper. Mistakes are made, and there 
is no time to correct them or even to notice them. 
To weekly or monthly publications, it is possible 
to devote more time, making them much more 
dependable. It is not well, however, to pin one's 
faith to any of them, as errors are always liable 
to occur, if only those which are typographical. 

^ Bight here let me tell you that one of the 
commonest errors to find in the newspapers, is the 
word * altogether,' used when * all together,' two 
separate words, is meant. The sentence will 
read, ^they went altogether.' (I have seen 
this over and over again. In fact, this error 
seems to be gaining ground daily.) The mean- 
ing was, in reality, that they all went to- 
gether. The definition of ^altogether, is ^en- 
tirely, absolute.' So if ^ they went altogether,' 
one might never expect to hear of ^ them ' again. 
Bemember, ^ altogether ' and ^ all together ' have 
nothing in common in definition, and are, 
under no circumstances, interchangeable. 

*^ Second ^Is slang permissible? — newspapers 
use it.' 
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*^ This is a rather difficult question to answer. 
I will take your argument first. Yes, news- 
papers do * use it/ but perhaps those who write 
for the newspapers do not always mean for slang 
that which is published as such. Perhaps some of 
them are abused, as I was once myself. My sen- 
tence in manuscript read, * To grow old gracefully 
is a great art.' Fancy my annoyance on finding 
myself reported as writing, * To grow old grace- 
fully is a great act.^ 

'' I did not blame the paper, for no doubt my 
writing was difficult to decipher, but the result 
was very unpleasant to me. It is no argument 
in favor of the use of slang, that some of the best 
papers put it forth. 

^^In these days, however, when slang seems 
practically universal, it is almost impossible to 
avoid its use. And too frequently, that which is 
in one section of the country a most innocent ex- 
pression, in another may have developed (from 
over-use) into the worst slang. 

" Very often, too, there are expressions which 
may perhaps be called slang, if strictly classed, 
that, being perfectly innocent in themselves, and 
containing no suggestion of coarseness, are per- 
fectly admissible, as expressing that which it 
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would require many words to express in any 
other way. But I would advise extreme care in 
your use of this poison, so dangerous to good 
conversation. Like many other poisons, in in- 
finitesimal quantities it is harmless, but woe to 
the one who uses a drop too much. Being a 
dangerous ingredient, I would advise you to avoid 
it altogether, if there be any possibility of vour 
becoming infatuated with its use. 

^^ Third, ^Has pronunciation anything to do 
with good conversation ? ' 

" Ah, now you have broached a topic, about 
which I have rather wanted to ask you before, 
but have not found a fitting occasion.* Yes, it has 
much to do with it. And as I cannot hope to go 
into an exhaustive treatise upon the subject just 
here, I am going to ask you a question or two, 
which you can answer among yourselves (you 
need not account to me) and then I shall give you 
a list of a few of the words most commonly mis- 
pronounced. If these be among your faults, you 
can then correct them more easily, having thus 
had them brought to your notice. Are you, then, 
careful not to run your words together, speaking 
rapidly, and protruding your tongue at every 
available pause, drawing your breath audibly, 
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with an * and-a ' inserted every few words ? This 
is one of the worst and most frequent bad habits 
to which young girls are subject." Philippa 
blushed and laughed, remarking : ^^ She hit me 
square that time." 

^^ Oirls," asked Mildred, in a purely argumenta- 
tive tone, " would you think * hit me square ' wa? 
to be classed with slang or not ? " 

" Fourth, Do you pronounce all your * ow's ' as 
if they were * uh's ' ? Do you say, * winduh,' 
and \ sorruh,' and ^ to-morruh,' etc., instead of 
* window,' * sorrow,' and * to-morrow ' ? Because 
if you do, though you are wrong, you do that 
which many another does, much to the detri- 
ment of her conversation." 

The girls concluded they were none of them 
free of this fault. 

" Fifth, Do you say * me ' for * my ' as ^ me hat,^ 
- meself ,' * me father,' instead of * my hat,' * my- 
self,' ' my father ' ? " 

It was Georgia Garrett's turn to blush, as she 
had announced a few moments before, ^^Me 
father is going to have the third floor front room 
papered and give me a room to meself." 

** Some girls vary this a little and say * muh ' 
instead of ^ me,' but the ones who say a clear. 
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unmistakable ^my,' when they use it, are 
few. 

^^It would take too much of your time to 
mention all these little peculiarities, but I will give 
you a few rules for your guidance. 

" Speak clearly and distinctly, not too slowly, 
not too quickly, pronouncing your vowels fully, 
but not with a labored action. There is nothing 
that gives to ordinary conversation a greater ele- 
ment of elegance than the proper and distinct 
enunciation of the vowels, being careful to pro- 
nounce with equal distinctness the final ^ d's ' and 
*tV ©tp., as *kept,' not *kep,' * swept,* not 
' s wep ' (I have heard some people say ^ dremp * 
for dreamed or dreamt) ^and,' not 'an,' etc. 
Sometimes letters are omitted in the middle of 
words, as * government,' is pronounced * govern- 
ment.' But I might multiply instances all 
night. 

^ NoW; again, and lastly, which one among you 
says clearly and distinctly ' seven ' and ' eleven ' ? 
Do not look disgusted. Try* it and see if you do 
not say * seben ' and * eleben,' or * elebem.' " 

The girls did look disgusted, nevertheless, and 
all the more, when the effort to pronounce the 
words properly, proved to their enlightened 
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minds how long they had been pronouncing them 
incorrectly. 

** Now, Miss Tasker, there is one little thing in 
your letter, to which I must take exception. It 
seems ungracious to find fault with thanks so 
kindly expressed, but that was the bargain in the 
beginning, and if I were to allow this opportunity 
to pass, I might never have just the same one again. 
You say, * We thought we talked good enough.' " 

At this point, both Mildred and Sara looked 
guilty, for they recollected only too well their 
first conversation, in which each had given ex- 
pression to that especial sentiment. 

^^ Among the genteel errors is the one of using 
adverbs for adjectives. 

'^ Among the vulgar errors is the one of nsing 
adjectives for adverbs. 

" Dealing first with genteel errors : It is quite 
customary to say, ^ The rose smells sweetly/ ' She 
looks badly.' " 

" What's the matter there do you suppose ? '* 
said Edith Stocker. " Everybody says that." 

" The rose performs no action. When you 
smell the rose, it is sweet. She, if she looks in a 
cross-eyed manner, looks badly, but otherwise, 
bad, or, what is a better expression, sick or deH- 
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cate. When speaking of an attribute which be- 
longs absolutely to the object spoken of, use an 
adjective invariably, and if the word you wish 
does not suit you, reverse the sentence and ar- 
range it some other way. But talking is a dif- 
ferent thing — that is, a verb which is distinctly de- 
scribed, and therefore an adverb must be used. 
One talks, writes, reads or recites ^ well,' not 
^ good.' WfU is used in two senses, therefore to 
say that one ^ looks well ' in a becoming bonnet 
is a perfectly legitimate expression, but never 
does one see good, write bad, talk quick, or read 
slow ; one sees, writes, talks or reads well, badly, 
quickly or slowly. 

" Trusting to your good nature to receive my 
admonition without ill-feeling, I remain sincerely 

** Amanda Wilson.'* 



FOURTH MEETING 



** WsiiL, Edith," was Sara Tasker's greeting to 
Edith Stocker, at the next meeting, ^ I wonder 
how much there will be left of yon when we are 
don6 with you." 

^^ Girls, I'm so scared, oh, so scared ; yon don't 
know," replied that young lady. 

" Don't I just 1 " from Phiiippa, emphasized by 
an expressive nod. ^^ Why I felt that small you 
could put me through a knot-hole when mine 



came. 
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^ Phiiippa, that is too bad of you. You said 
you were going to try to give up slangy expres- 
sions." 

^^ Good gracious ! Haven't I tried ? Goodness 
knows I've tried hard enough, if I haven't suc- 
ceeded in becoming perfect in one short week, 
why that is my misfortune more than my fault," 
exclaimed Phiiippa, in a tone of injured in- 
nocence. ^^ Think not, oh, my friends," she de- 
claimed tragically, ^^ that I am the same reckless 
girl I was a month ago. Indeed, I'm worn to 
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the bone— there it goes again— excuse mei ladies 
«— I am, I am — almost exhausted, trying to be 
good; but it seems to loom up before me as such 
a hopeless task, that I am almost persuaded to 
enter a convent, where my faults, if not cured, 
will at least be hidden from the gaze of a more 
perfect and more critical wprld." 

" O Philippa, stop your nonsense I You're al- 
ways making fun of things." 

^^ Nonsense ! Has it come to that ? I, Philippa 
Boland, accused of nonsense I " 

^^The letter I the letter I" exclaimed the rest 
in a chorus at this juncture, and accordingly, the 
letter was opened. 

" My dear Miss Stocker," it ran, " so you would 
like to have written me before, but you had not 
the courage. In reply, I will say that I should 
have liked to hear from you before; and that, 
glad as I am that the required courage has come 
to you, I must, I am afraid, correct the opening 
clause of your letter.*' 

" Dear, dear I " and Philippa shook her head in 
comic solemnity, while Edith looked mortified 
and distressed. 

" For my part,** said Sara, " I've gone beyond 
the stage when I dare to find fault with any* 
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thing, or question anything Miss Wilson asserts 
or says. I am reduced to a state of perpetual 
amazement, closely bordering on imbecility, as I 
see the traditions of my youth rudely destroyed, 
one by one. Bitt if I might venture to make 
such a remark, that first sentence of Edith's 
hardly seems long enough to subject her to 
criticism.*' 

^^ You should have said ^ I would have liked to 
write,' not •would like to have written.' The 
idea you mean to convey is that some time ago, 
if you could have found the requisite courage, 
you * would have liked to write ' — at that mo- 
ment, some time ago— you felt like writing then. 
Is it not so? I have even received letters in 
which the writer has gone so far as to declare 
she ^ would of liked to of done ' something. This, 
however, is a mistake, betraying such a positive 
lack of education, that I feel sure none of you 
could possibly fall into the error. You * would 
have liked ' to do anything, not * would like to 
have ' done it. 

•' Then you say, * I am one of those kind of 
people who require a good deal of courage.' The 
mistake • those kind ' is one of the most common 
of * genteel errors.' Do you know the difference 
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between singular and plural?' Well, then, is 

* kind * singular or plural ? Singular, you say. 
But if I ask you to parse * those,' you will tell me 
it is a pronominal adjective and must agree with 
its noun in number. Yery good, but does it 
agree with it? * Those' (plural) refers to the 
noun ^kind' (singular) which is manifestly in- 
correct. Say always * those kinds ' or * that kind,' 
whichever you may happen to mean." 

" That sounds reasonable, to say the least," in- 
terrupted Mildred, who drank in every word of the 
instruction eagerly, and practiced, in public and 
in private, all the improvements made possible 
by her extending knowledge. "Do you know I 
heard a man correct himself the other day for 
saying * that kind ' ? He changed it to * those 
kind,' and I thought he was right to do so. I've 
changed my mind now." 

" Just here," continued Edith, " I will speak of 
a very common fault, without knowing, of course, 
whether it belongs to any one of you. One fre- 
quently hears * that high ' ' that tall,' ' about that 
long,' * abont that wide.' " 

" There I I'm done I " exclaimed Philippa. 
"Ill never in the world say Hhose high' or 

* those wide ' for all your Miss Wilsons." 
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^ Yoa probably will tell me," went on Edith, 
without heeding the interruption, *Uhat an ad- 
jective is a word used to desoribe a noun or pro- 
noun, and that an adjective pronoun (or a pro- 
nominal adjective, as the case may be) refers to 
some noun expressed or understood; also, that 
adverbs qualify verbs, adjectives, and other 
adverbs. Now then, as the case stands, we will 
commence with * that.' We know it to be a pro- 
nominal adjective— but it refers to ^long^ — ^is 
4ong' a noun? Ko. Manifestly, it is an ad- 
jective. Do pronominal adjectives qualify ad- 
jectives ? No. Is ^ that ' an adverb ? What is 
the matter then? The matter is, that ^long' 
must be changed into the noun ' length,' or the 
pronominal adjective ^ that ' must be changed to 
an adverb — ^the adv^erb ^ so.' The sentence must 
run, ^ so high' or ^ so wide,' or ^ about that length,' 
« that width,' < that height.' 

*^ It' is not difficult to remember if one once 
sees the sense of it, and fixes it (this is a case 
where the use of * fix' is legitimate) firmly in 
one's mind. 

^ One more little thing— the use of the pro- 
nominal adjectives *each,' * every* and *no/ 
They are essentially singular in effeofc (I should 
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have added ^ any ' to the list). All grammar 
books will tell you that * each/ * every,' * no ' and 
' any ' are singular in construction. And yet 
how often does one hear such sentences as this : 
^ Every one took a chair in with them as they 
went.' It should read : ^ Every one took a chair 
with him as he went in.' Why * he ' ? Because, 
unfortunately, we have no word in our language 
to express indefiniteness of sex when applied to 
the human race. So we borrow the French idea, 
and assume that everything which is not essen- 
tially feminine, must be masculine, and whenever 
both sexes are spoken of, in a singular sense, the 
masculine pronoun must be used. It is awkward 
and oppressive to say * he ' or * she ' every time 
one wishes to express this idea. It is also a 
common fault to say *A person, they,' ^If a 
person commits a crime, they must expect pun- 
ishment,' for instance ; it should be, *If a persop, 
etc.,' he must, etc' These mistakes may seem 
to you uncommon, but I beg you to listen and 
discover for yourselves how very far from rare 
they ^re. 

" Did any one ever speak to you of * unripping' 
a seam, and did not the absurdity of it strike 
yoa? 
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^ Think of it I ^ unrip ' expresses the direct oppo- 
site of that which is intended to be conveyed. 
* Do people say that ? ' you ask. Plenty of them 
— and really well-educated people in truth; the 
fault being one of pure carelessness. 

" If at any time I do not make my explana- 
tions sufficiently clear, I will gladly rectify the 
mistake, if you will notify me to that effect 

"Tours sincerely, 

** Amanda Wilson.** 

** IVe heard people say * unravel.' I wonder 
if that is right)" said Mildred. 

" Let the dictionary prove it," answered Sara. 
"From what I can understand, it would be 
better to say * ravel out a stocking' but ^unravel 
a mystery,' " she said aloud after a few moments* 
study of the dictionary, " though unravel doesn't 
seem really wrong anywhere." 

" Ladies!" exclaimed Philippa, " Mildred found 
fault with me in the beginning of this session, 
because I said something she did not consider 
proper. I take it all back. I did not feel * that 
small' that you could put me through a knot- 
hole, I felt ^so small.' I hope this apology is 
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received in the same generous spirit in which it 
is made.'* 

'^ Philippa, you are incorrigible," and Mildred 
closed the door on the laughing five- 



FIFTH MEETING 

^^ WelL| here we are again, ladies and gentle 
men ! " exclaimed the incorrigible Pbilippa Ko- 
land, as the class met for ^^ Conversation " at the 
appointed time. 

" Now, I'm not going to wait for any nonsense. 
I'm going to begin right at once," said Georgia 
Garrett, to whose turn the letter had fallen this 
week. 

" I think you would better," spoke up Mildred, 
^ and then if we want to do any talking, we can 
do it afterward." 

^^Miss Wilson advised us in the beginning to 
read some book," said Ida Gleason, " but for my 
part I don't just see when we would find time to 
put it in." 

^'We have about all we can do to get Miss 
Wilson's letters read and digested, as far as I can 
see," answered Mildred. 

" I have a faint suspicion that I don't digest all 
mine. I'm afraid doses of English Grammar 
don't agree, with me. I'm dreadfully afraid I 
shall suffer from a mental dyspepsia," said 
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Philippa ; *^ too much good things, you know, are 
bad." 

" Oh, I guess you won't be hurt, Philippa ; 
but, whether you are or not, I'm about to give 
you another dose," and Georgia Garrett pro- 
ceeded to read. 

" My Dear Miss Garrett : I feel as if I were 
growing very well acquainted with all of you. 
You cannot know what pleasure these weekly 
letters give me, and I am pleased and flattered to 
learn that you feel yourselves instructed. 

^^ISow the9 to business. Yes. I did mean 
just that kind of sentences when I spoke, or 
wrote, rather (it is difficult for me to feel that I 
am not talking to you). It is incorrect to say, 
^ If one should fall over that stone, they would 
hurt themselves.' Say either, ^ If one should fall 
over that stone, he would hurt himself,' or if you 
prefer the plural, say, * If people, etc., they would 
hurt themselves.' * Are contractions advisable ? ' 
Yes, to a certain extent, but there is a choice of 
contractions. You should never use ^ ain't ' under 
any circumstances — ^it is absolutely beyond the 
pale. There are many little words that are 
omitted or contracted, which a little practice will 
render easy of use. ^ I am not going/ one can 
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soon learn to say, but ^ I'm not going ' is quite 
legitimate ; never ^ I ain't going.' ^ Ain't ' is no 
contraction or omission ; it is merely a word sub- 
stituted instead of the proper one. * Aren't you * 
is legitimate for ' Are you not,' or ' Are not you,' 
but never use ' Ain't you.' * Ain't ' for * Are not ' 
is quite as vulgar as ' Hain't ' for * Has not,' but I 
believe it is used more freely. There is no con- 
traction for * Am I not,' or ^ Am not I ' ; they 
must be used absolutely pure. Use contractions 
as seldom as possible. Puns ? Well, do not fall 
into a habit of punning. Some good puns have 
been made, and often a bright, quick pun has 
been the keenest form of wit. But the habit, as 
a habit, is pernicious. And among people who 
converse really well, an habitual punster is con- 
sidered a bore, to say the least. Punning may, 
if used sparingly and with exceeding judgment, 
brighten a conversation, but if indulged in too 
freely, may overreach itself, and brighten con- 
versation to the point of dullness. There are few 
people who have humor sufScient to the making 
of a good pun, and as for the bad ones I 

" Now for another thing. Little words — prep- 
ositions, I mean. You use the expression, ^A 
lady I read your letter to, etc.' In arranging a 
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sentence, in all cases avoid putting a small word, 
especially a preposition, at the end. The sen- 
tence which I have just written, for instance (I 
see it now the moment it is on the paper, but pre- 
fer to let it stand, to illustrate a point), would be 
better arranged thus: ^In all cases, in the ar- 
rangement of a sentence, avoid putting at the end 
a small word, especially a preposition.' 

^^ This remark belongs more particularly to the 
province of rhetoric. 

" You say, * A lady I read your letter to.' It 
should be, * A lady to whom I read your letter.' " 

" That's funny," from Sara Tasker. " I won- 
der why ? " 

" You should also say, not * The house I was 
staying at,' but ^ The house at which I was stay* 
ing.' The sentence is rhetorically stronger so ar- 
ranged. Avoid as much as possible using prep- 
ositions. One can very often so arrange a sen- 
tence as to make the use of prepositions needless. 
For instance * The house at which I was staying,' 
might, under most circumstances, be rendered, 
* The family (people, friends) whom I was visit- 
ing.' It seems a small thing, but the sentence 
becomes at once more elegant with little expen- 
diture of trouble, and there is left upon the hearer 
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no impression of affectation upon the part of the 
speaker. When, however, the use of these par- 
ticles is absolutely necessary, arrange and rear- 
range your sentences, if writing (and practice the 
same habit mentally as well) until you have your 
preposition anywhere but at the end. * The boat 
in which I sailed,' * The man to whom I wrote,' 

* The child for whom I bought it,' etc., etc. In- 
stances are unlimited in number. Two or three 
are, however, sufficient to illustrate the point. 

"There is one more much abused word of 
which you made use, in your letter to me — the 
word * like.' * Like,' properly, never qualifies an 
active verb. One may he Mike' another, but 
may not act like another. One must act * as ' an- 
other acts. ^ I would like to sing as she does,' 
not ' like she does.' The rhetoric will tell you 
never to use Mike' unless you can follow it 
mentally with * unto.' * I would like to sing like 

unto the ' You might readily say, * I wish 

my method was like (unto) hers.' The difference 
is obvious. 

"One more. You tell me you * attended a 
female academy for two years.' Now, my dear, 

* academy ' has absolutely no sex in our language. 
This form of expressions is growing to be con- 
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sidered one of the most valgar of genteel errors. 
While the terms of sex apply to all manner of 
animal life, the tvord 'female' conveys no 
evidence as to the nature of the animal which at- 
tends the academy, even in that sense. But 
think of it I The idea of one brick building 
being of one sex, while another building is of an- 
other sexl What shall you say? Use the 
simplest form, and say, * An academy for girls,' 

* A school for boys,' or • A girls' academy,' * A 
boys' school.' 

" One more little thing. You say, * Fourth of 
July is on Sunday, this year.' Fourth of July is 
not on Sunday, because it is not at all, as yet. 
It * will be ' on Sunday. Try to be a little more 
careful of your moods and tenses as used to ex- 
press your exact meaning. You ask me about 

* Any body else's ' and * Any body's else.' You 
will find it a mooted question, some grammarians 
contending for the former, on the hypothesis that 
the expression ^Any body else' is taken as a 
compound word ; others, equally good authority, 
contending that ^else' means ^ other,' and is a 
simple adjective. For myself, I am much in- 
clined to the latter opinion, and decidedly prefer 
< any body's elsa' As ^ any other person ' and 
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' any person else ' are interchangeable terms, it 
seems to me reasonable that ^ any person's else ' 
is more sensible than * any person else's.' 

*^ I thought that I had finished, but I must say 
one more little word. Whenever possible, avoid 
using the pronoun ' I.' When one's individual 
opinion is desired and asked, the use of ^ I ' is 
quite proper. * I think,' ' I know,' etc. But a 
conversation bristling with ^I's' becomes very 
tiresome. If the conversation be general, and 
the opinion you desire to give, be that held by 
many others, instead of saying ^ I doubt,' ^ I 
think,' etc., say *Such a thing is doubted by 
many,' * Many think,' etc. You will express the 
same idea, convey the same amount of informa- 
tion, and avoid thrusting your individual opinion 
on people who do not care for it as such. 

" But I will detain you no longer now, closing 
my long letter rather abruptly, I fear. 

" Tours sincerely, 

"AMAifDA Wilson.'* 

" I suppose, Mildred, you think everything is 
right because Miss Wilson says so,'' asked Phi- 
lippa immediately. 

"Yes, I do," answered Mildred valiantly. 
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'^ l7o I I don't mean that. Nothing is right just 
because one person says so, but I do believe that 
Miss Wilson has reason for all she says." 

" Come, girls, 1 am going home. ( Strong 
emphasis on the ^ I.') There, Mildred, don't look 
so hurt. Way down in my heart I'm being real 
converted. May go oat in time as a grammatical 
missionary." 

" I don't believe that's right. You would be a 
grammatical missionary, if you were a good gram- 
marian, even if you said nothing about grammar, 
it seems to me," said Sara Tasker timidly. 

^^ Well, what shall I say — ungrammatical mis- 
sionary? Come, rearrange I rearrange!" ex- 
claimed Philippa defiantly. 

" I can't," confessed Sara frankly, " but I feel 
it is no more right than ^ female academy,' bat I 
can't fix — arrange it.*' 

'^ I can," said Mildred, who had been thinking, 
^^ bat it makes the sentence long'er. ^ A mission- 
ary in the cause of grammar.' " 

" That will do. I'll give in." And oflf they 
went. 

" Miss Wilson certainly is right aboat the use 
of ^ I,' " mused Mildred after the others had left. 
^^ What was that article I was reading the other 
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day? Oh, I know I It was that new theory 
about the san. All through he kept saying ^I 
believe,' */ think/ just as if anybody cared what 
' I ' believed or thought unless it was true, and 
then anybody might ' think ' and * believe ' it. 
Bat it is a comfort to know that it is not only 
ignorant young girls who have this fault." 



SIXTH MEETING 

• 

"Girls, I'm just disgusted!" exclaimed 
Philippa Eoland, with energy, at the sixth meet- 
ing of the " Improvement Club " ( as these girls 
were termed in derision by a few others). 

" What with ? " came in a chorus. 
, " I know we should have said ' with what,' ^ 
commented Mildred mentally. 

" Oh, with things in general, and Miss Wilson 
in particular," answered Philippa, disconsolately. 

" Poor Miss Wilson ! " laughed Mildred. 
" What has she done since I saw you last ? " 

"Made me disgusted with myself. There! 
Mildred Green, I hope you are satisfied, now 
that you have wrung this abject confession from 
me I " answered Philippa, with mock fierceness. 
"I've been trying ta improve for six mortal 
weeks, and I don't care who knows it, and I don't 
believe I've accomplished an earthly, thing. 
I've about concluded that I would better cut the 
whole thing, and go in for some other accom* 
plishment where I have a better prospect of as- 
sored success.'' 
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"Why, I think you're improving, Philippa,'* 
said Edith Stocker, in a hesitating way. " In« 
deed, Philippa, I don't think you are nearly so — 
so— * horsey ' (kind of like a jockey, you know) 
as you used to be. You don't use so much slang, 
I mean," she added deprecatingly. 

" Do you know what you said a moment ago ? '* 
asked Mildred quietly. 

" No, I don't know, and I don't care I What 
was it? Something dreadful, I suppose. One 
generally succeeds in committing some unusual 
atrocity, just when one has tried the very hardest 
to do the other thing," answered Philippa, in a 
tone of real vexation (for she had felt, more 
deeply than she cared to show, her lack of ability 
to correct at once the habits which she knew she 
possessed). 

" You said," answered Mildred, with a smile, 
"you thought you* would better* give up, and 
you seemed to say it * just as easy ' — as the chil- 
dren say. I'm sure that shows yon have im- 
proved." 

" Bless you, my children I " said Philippa, pat- 
ting the last two speakers on the head, "you 
have revived a drooping fellow creature, you have 
thrown a crumb to a drowning man, jroa have 
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cast a straw to the hungry, and ^ Biohard is him- 
self again I ' " 

'^ I thought it would not take long for your 
drooping spirits to revive," remarked Edith 
Stocker slowly, with an emphasis on the * your,* 
which Philippa declared to be insulting, 

" Where is the letter ? " asked Mildred. 

" Here. Shall I proceed to disseminate the in- 
formation contained therein I There 1 I'm sure 
that was an elegantly expressed sentence, now 
wasn't it ? " 

" Oh, do go on, Philippa I " exclaimed some of 
the others, rather impatient of Fhilippa's non- 
sense. 

" Girls, you really hurt my feelings when you 
say * go on I ' Why can't you say * proceed ' ? ^ 

" Well, * proceed,' then." 

" I proceed." 

"My Dear Miss Eoland: (* That's me, I, I 
mean.') Tour letter was duly received and care- 
fully read* As my time, this evening, is limited, 
and, as I am obliged to write you on this particu- 
lar evening, or else defer my letter too long, I 
shall take up at once, the various faults of which 
I intend writing. 

" Among the matters of which yoa writer yoa 
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mention ^ grammatical errors.' 8uoh cannot be. 
One makes ^ errors of grammar/ but those errors 
are not ^ grammatical.' 

** You say, too, in writing of your school-days, 
* The two first years I was at the Academy.' In 
that sentence there are two decided errors. You 
speak of ^ two first years.' There can be but one 
' first ' year (the * second ' year not being a * first ' 
year). Such expressions should always be writ- 
ten * the first two,' * the first three,' etc. One 
may divide any given period of time into sections, 
each section consisting of two years, but this 
division will give Hhe first two,' not Hhe two 
first.' 

^ Your second error consists in the omission of 
the word * that ' between * years' and * I.' Your 
whole sentence would be much better if recon- 
structed thus : ^ During the first two years that I 
attended,' etc., or, still better, thus : * During the 
first two years of my attendance at the Academy,' 
etc. 

" A little further on you write : * I have studied 
both Oerman and French a little, but think the 
first the most difficult of the two.' 

'^You should have repeated your nominative 
before ^ think,' as * verbs connected by oonjnno- 
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tions must agree in mood, tense, and form, or 
have separate nominatives expressed.' It is a 
common habit among business men to write such 
sentences as, ' Your letter received and was glad 
to know,' but the sentence is incorrect thus. 

" Again, in the same sentence, you refer to two 
languages, and use the superlative degree. In 
, referring to two things, use the comparative de- 
gree. Write your sentence thus : * I have studied 
a little of both German and French, but I think 
(or consider) the former the more difficult.' 

" Also, you do not ' see things plainer ' than 
you * used,' but you ^ see them more plainly than 
formerly,' or * before.' Q Used to ' is not an ele- 
gant expression). 

" Do not use the word ' made ' if it be possible 
to avoid it. Tour mother ^ obliged ' you to prac- 
tise, or * insisted on ' your practicing, but she did 
not * make ' you practice. 

" Yes, I can tell you a little about the word 
^thon,' which you heard some one discussing. 
The English-speaking nations have long felt the 
need of a fourth pronoun to be used in the com- 
mon gender, third person singular. I do not 
mean neuter gender (neuter being neither) but a 
common gender, or that which may be either. It 
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is on account of this lapk in our language that 
people have so fallen into the error of saying, * a 
person, etc., they,' It is difficult to stop each 
time and say, * he or she,' and yet, what ebe can 
one do ? So, wise heads have conspired together 
to arrange this fourth particle for this purpose, 
and the word * thon,' a contraction of ' the one,' 
has received serious consideration, but it has not 
been really incorporatea into the language. 
When the adoption of the word, or an equivalent, 
becomes a settled fact, the English language will 
have received an important addition. *Thon' 
sounds very ridiculous now, but no doubt we 
would soon become accustomed to its use. It is 
difficult for one to realize that only so lately as 
1775 (I believe) a word so seemingly simple and 
natural in its formation as ^ starvation,' should 
have earned for its inventor (Lord Dundas) the 
title of ^ Starvation Dundas ' upon his first using 
it in one of his speeches before Parliament. (This 
name clung to him all, the rest of his life.) Such 
a little, simple, much-needed word as ^ thon,' 
surely should meet with favor. 

" Some little time past, in writing to one of 
you (I do not remember to which one) I men- 
tioned the use of the word ^ that ' in the sense of 
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an adverb, as, for instance, ' that high,' * that 
wide.' There is one particular word, often used 
in this connection, which I neglected to mention. 
I have heard many people (and you no doubt have 
likewise) say, ^ I was that tired I didn't know 
what to do with myself.' (This sentence is gen- 
erally spoken with much emphasis.) It should of 
course be, * I was so tired,' etc. 

'^ I think that, in the beginning, Mildred told 
>ne that your class consisted of six. You, then, 
must be the last of the six to write to me. I 
wonder whether you are tired of your experi- 
ment ? If not, I hope that you will continue to 
write to your sincere friend, 

^^ Amanda Wilson.'* 



SEVENTH MEETING 

As Philippa Eoland bad said, it was Mildred^s 
turn to pass up her plate for a second piece of 
** humble pie." " For girls," she added, " if there 
is anything more humiliating than being crushed 
like a worm in this style, I'd like some kind 
friend to point it out to me in the most Uncom- 
promising way." So the answer had been to 
Mildred this week. 

"My dear Mildred," wrote Miss Wilson, "I 
am gratified that you are so well satisfied with 
your experiment as to be encouraged to continue. 
What do I 'consider the best of any of Mrs. 
Whitney's works ? ' I will tell you in a few mo- 
ments, when I have found a little fault with your 
mode of expression. There is an omission as 
well as an error in your question. Your question 
should have been worded thus : * Which do you 
consider to be (or regard as) the best of all of 
Mrs. Whitney's works?' * Which' not *what.' 
Saying only, * consider the best,' leaves the pos- 
sibility of * the best ' referring to the method or 
quantity of consideration. To avoid all ambiguity, 
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or semblance of it, insert *to be.' And, worst 
of all, you had, * best of any.' This is a very 
common error in daily periodicals. Some of 
them even go so far as to say ' the best of any 
other.' If you use the superlative degree, as 
' best, most, least,' you must follow it by * all.' 
When you use the comparative degree as, ' more, 
thinner, less,' etc., follow it by ^any other.' 
' Any ' is essentially a singular adjective. You 
do not like an article best of one but of all of its 
kind. Now, if you should say, ' I like A more 
than all the alphabet,' the sentence would indicate 
that ^ A ' was something apart from the alphabet. 
You should therefore say, * I like A better than 
all the rest of the alphabet,' or, * best of all of the 
alphabet.' ^ A Bartlett is the best of all pears,' 
* better than all other pears.' 

" Now for your question. Mrs. Whitney's 
works are all excellent, but the one which seems 
to be most comprehensive, is 'Sights and Insights.' 
To have read that work and to have read it well, 
is a step toward education. The lessons one learns 
from such works as that, are such as are of 
permanent benefit 

" My dear, you do not ^ remember of hearing 
it,' you * remember hearing it,' or • of it.' One 
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does not ' remember of ' any circumstanoe, ^ne 
remembers the circumstance itself. 

'* I am sorry that you have not been well, but 
you cannot ' move to a more healthy neighbor- 
hood.' " 

^'I am glad she has such an opinion of our 
small town," said Sara Tasker. 

'' Of course she don't mean that, because she 
doesn't knovsr anything about our town," an- 
swered Mildred wonderingly. 

"A town," continued the reader, "cannot be 
in itself healthy or unhealthy. A climate is 

* salubrious' but not * healthy.' * Healthy' re- 
fers to organic matter only. A * healthy tree,' a 

* healthy person,' but never a * healthy climate,' 
nor * healthy food.' * Wholesome food ' (* whole- 
some ' really refers only to food) and ^ salubrious, 
or healthful, climate,' or * climate more con- 
ducive to health.' " 

"Oh, that's it, is it!" exclaimed Philippa. 
"I'm relieved. I was afraid she meant some- 
thing invidious to our small town, and that I 
never would stand, even from such a * tried and 
trusted friend.' " ^ 

" Again, you say," went on Mildred, " ^ you are 
a good deal better now.' " 
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^Vm sure that's an inuoceut thing to say," 
said Ida Gleason. 

"Yes, I know it sounds so; "then she con- 
tinued, again reading from the paper, "Do not 
use either * a good deal ' or * a great deal,' when 
you can make ' much more ' or * much better * or 
* very much more ' or, * better ' take its place. If 
one asks you how you feel to-day, it is more 
elegant to say, *I feel much better' or *very 
much better,' than it is to say, ^a great deal 
better.' 

" Another thing, you say, * Please excuse me 
for, etc., etc.' I am perfectly willing to excuse 
your little delinquency, but the next time say^ 
^Please to excuse me.' You will find exactly 
that error among the incorrect sentences in your 
grammar book, if you look in the proper place. 
We have but eight verbs in the English language 
which are followed by verbs in the infinitive 
mood without the preposition * to.' These verbs 
are ^bid, dare, let, feel, make, need, hear, and 
see.' 

" To say ^ heard him to go,' is no more incor- 
rect than to say ^please excuse me.' 'Please 
to excuse me.' *I heard him go.' But after 
correcting this, I must tell you that ^ excuse * is 
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not the correct word to use. 'Excuse' should 
only be used if one wishes to leave the room 
or the table or the presence of another. ' Will 
you excuse me for a few moments?' for in* 
stance. But if one wishes forgiveness on any 
other ground^ one must use the word ^ pardon.' 

* Please pardon me for treading on your dress,' 

* I beg your pardon for being late,' etc. It is not 
always necessary to use this entire form for 

* Pardon me' said as if one meant it, often 
covers the ground among cultured people, espe- 
cially if one wishes to be forgiven for some 
awkwardness. 

" Why do I say * grammar book,' instead of 
simply saying * grammar'? and do I say 

* geography book ' ? 

" I am afraid I do say * geography book ' also* 
I will explain to you exactly why I do this (for I 
use the expressions on principle) and if you con- 
sider me hypercritical, you need not use the same 
expressions, you know. 

^^ I consider grammar to be a science, just as 
chemistry and philosophy are sciences. Conse- 
quently, the book which contains treatises on 
those subjects, are, in my mind, grammar hooka, 
philosophy books and chemistry books. 
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^ Kow let me ask you a question. Do you say 
^ spelling book ' and ^ reading book ' ? I imagine 
so. * Spelling ' is the science, no matter whether 
it be taught verbally, or from the book. But the 
book from which it is taught, is a spelling hook. 
We have two other words to represent these 
books, which do not seem to me to be the proper 
ones. ^ Speller ' and ^ reader ' seem to me incor- 
rect terms to apply to things which neither read 
nor spelL 

^ Do not use the expression ^ come across,' as 
you used it in your last letter to me. ' Met ' is a 
much better word. *I have met (or "become 
acquainted with ") a person who knows you,*' not 
' I have come across,' etc., etc. 

" Do I * know ' Greek ? Oh, how could you 
say that I It is as incorrect as using * learn ' for 
' teach,' which mistake has not even the merit of 
being a genteel error. 

" No, I * understand ' nothing of Greek, I am 
sorry to say, and I am therefore unable to assist 
you in regard to the matter whereof you write, 
but so much I do know and can tell you, that it 
is always unsafe to translate literally an idiom 
from one language into another. For instiance, 
*a power ' of anything is regarded as a volgarisuL 
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While in Latin, such Latin as was spoken by 
Ca&sar himself , that particular expression is 
regarded^ as very strong, and entirely correct. 
* A power of horses ' for instance. We translate 
it * a great number,' but he said * a power.' I 
have heard ignorant people try to translate our 
Americanisms into literal French, and the effect 
was ludicrous, to say the least. 

"One thing more, and then I fancy I have 
nearly finished. You say, * During this Lent, I 
shall paint two Easter cards on satin, one for 
father and one for mother. On father's I shall 
paint,' etc. 

" I presume that it seemed to you that, having 
spoken of your father's card first, you should 
again speak of it first in describing them, but the 
reverse is the case. When you refer to two 
things closely connected, about which you have 
already spoken, the latter becomes the former, 
and the former becomes the latter. Having said ^ 
what you did, it is more correct to begin describ- 
ing that intended for your mother first. If I 
should speak of two friends, thus : ^ I have two 
friends equally dear to me, one having black- 
eyes, the other blue,' I must continue (should 
this be the sense) ^ the blue-eyed one living at a 
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distance, the black-eyed one living near my own 
house.' This rule, I believe, has positively no 
exceptions. 

" And with this I really close my lecture, add- 
ing only my earnest wishes for your success. 

" Your sincere friend, 

" Amanda Wilson." 



EIGHTH MEETING 



^ I AM SO glad, girls, that you gave me the 
turn to write this week ; so that my trouble is 
over after to-day, and I shall have nothing to do 
but listen to your mistakes now for a while," 
said Philippa Eoland, when they met again. " I 
tried not to write a ' horsey ' letter, Edith, as you 
elegantly express it," and she turned to Edith 
with a laugh which showed that the imputation 
of a tendency toward the " language of the 
turf," had not caused her any especial displeasure. 
^* But I wrote to her that we had found * unloose ' 
and * unrip * and * unravel ' in the dictionary. So 
I'm very anxious to know what she has to say on 
the subject." 

" Well, I think the smartest thing to do would 
be to open the letter and find out. I do hate 
these people that turn a letter upside down, and 
every way but inside out, and wonder all the 
time from whom it comes or what is in it, when 
opening it would set the matter at rest in a much 
shorter time I " exclaimed Mildred, in mock im- 
patience. 
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"Wise child!" said Philippa, in pretended 
admiration. ^^ Aren't you afraid, dear, that you 
are going to have a spell of Ike Partington's 
disease ? " 

« What is that ? "' asked Ida Gleason. 

" ^ Information on the brain/ his mother called 
it," answered Philippa. 

" If that's all, I hope so, I'm sure," laughed 
Mildred. 

^^ Well I here goes ! " and with a grand flourish 
the cover was torn from Miss Wilson's letter. 

"My dear Miss Roland," it ran, "you are 
right ; the words are in the dictionary, and in 
order to best express my meaning, I should 
perhaps not have written precisely as I did. I 
should have made my explanation a little more 
full. Originally the word *ravel^ was used in 
the sense of ' tangling ' ; hence to * unravel ' was 
to * untangle.' To * ravel,' however, in its most 
proper, fullest sense, as it is now accepted, means 
to undo that which has been carefully done. 
We * ravel ' a stocking. Do you know the line : 
' And sleep knits up the raveled sleeve of care ' ? 
I think, too, you will find that your dictionary 
tells you that * unloose ' and ^ unrip ' are unneces- 
sary, as Uoose' and ^ rip 'express the meaning. The 
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dictionary might add, as well, ^ inelegant.' There 
is a growing tendency, with those who have the 
authority, to expunge from the language all use- 
less expressions, making it as concise as pos- 
sible. 

" * I guess I will go to the mountains this sum- 
mer, for neither father nor mother care for the 
shore.' 

" The latter half of your sentence entirely pre- 
cludes the possibility of the former half being 
correct. One only * guesses ' about that of which 
one can form an idea in no other way. You 
^ guess ' you will go to the mountains, and im- 
mediately following, are your reasons for such a 

* guess.' If one * guesses,' one goes through no 
process of reasoning. The word is frequently 
used where ' imagine,' * think,' or * believe ' would 
be much more correct. In short, ^ guess' and 

* expect ' ( another much abused word ) may be 
classed in the same category as ' got,' all being 
words which are best avoided if possible. 
Certainly, there are many times when no word 
but ^expect' will express one's meaning. Bui 
ordinarily it is used incorrectly. * Mary, is your 
mother home ? ' 'I expect so ; she was when I 
came out.' ' Your dress is torn.' * Oh, I expect 
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so ; I'm always tearing my dresses.' One always 
feels a temptation to ask the persons who thus 
answer, * How soon do you esx>pect it ? ' An accom- 
plished fact, as a dress already rent, cannot well 
be classed among the things to be ^ expected.' 

"* Neither? father nor mother care for the 
shore.' 

"When two singular subjects are connected 
by * either,' *or,' * neither,' or *nor,' the verb 
which they govern should also be in the sin- 
gular. * Neither mother nor father cares,' etc. 

"Should you 'use a capital for father and 
mother ' ? lily theory is, that if you write of 
your parents as * Father' and * Mother,' you 
should begin those words with a capital, because 
they are individual names given them by you, 
as 'Philippa' is an individual name given by 
them to you. Under such circumstances, they 
become in my estimation, proper nouns, and as 
such require a capital. But when you speak of 
them as * my father ' or * my mother,' the case is 
altered. Under those circumstances, you speak 
of them as belonging to the class ' father ' or 
* mother.' 

" * Please excuse,' you say, is the popular form. 
Yes, it is ; that I cheerfully concede ; but so, also, 
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is Hhe rose smells sweetly' the popular form; 
nevertheless neither is correct. 

^^ As I have before said, you will find, not only 
in popular use, but in the dictionary, many 
words which are in themselves incorrect, but 
which have grown customary from habits of 
carelessness on the part of the ^ speaking multi- 
tude.' 

'^ Among these we have the use of ^ sang ' for 
* sung,' as, * I have sang,' for * I have sung * ; * I 
have swam,' for * I have swum ' ; ^ the cloth has 
shrank,' for * the cloth has shrunk ' ; all of which 
are wrong. It is quite as incorrect to use thl9 
imperfect tense for the past participle, as to do 
the reverse ; and yet many people who would never 
say * I seen,' or * I done,' would say * I have sang,' 
in the firm conviction that that expression is 
more correct than * I have sung ' would be." 

" Why I've always said * I have sang,' " said 
Sara Tasker. " * I have sung ' sounds dreadful 
queer, somehow. I wonder if ' I have drank ' is 
wrong, too." 

" Wait a minute, I'll settle that question," said 
Oeorgia Oarrett, and the leaves of the grammar 
book were quickly turned over. 

^ She is right," she said meditatively. ^ Kow 
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isn't that funny 1 Strange, I mean. It is ^ I have 
9ung,' but you can say either * drunk ' or * drank.' 
For my part I think I rather prefer * drank.' " 

"So do I," said Philippa. "So I presume, 
judging by former experiences, that Miss Wilson 
prefers 'drunk.' For * I never had a dear gazelle 
to charm me with its soft brown eyes, etc.' I 
feel sure that I do not need to go further with 
my quotation for the benefit of such an intelli- 
gent audience. The application is obvious. 
Well, I'll go on." 

" There is one thing I want to ask you in re- 
gard to your pronunciation," she began, but was 
interrupted by an exclamation from SaraTasker. 

" Oh, dear 1 I wish she wouldn't ask us about 
our pronunciation, for I haven't any." 

" My dear infant, if you will kindly permit me 
to proceed, this slight defect in an otherwise 
faultless character ( or should I say education ? ) 
may be in a degree remedied." 

" Oh, Philippa, do be quiet, and go on." 

"Now, grant me patience I How can I do 
both?" 

" Well, do the * going on ' at any rate,'* came 
from the other five. 
Thus exhorted, she really did proceed. 
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^^ The other evening I was listening to a leoturer, 
a really intelligent, well-educated man. A man, 
too, who has devoted much time to elocutionary 
effects ; yet, every time he had occasion to use 
the word * subjects ' or * objects,' he said *subjix' 
or * objix.' 

" I wondered whether * my girls ' (for so I am 
accustomed to think of you) pronounced these 
and like words in a similar manner. One can 
so readily acquire the habit of pronouncing the 
final syllables correctly, that it seems a pity to 
learn false methods. 

" I will not try your patience further now, but 
will close with good wishes. 

" Yours sincerely, 

« Amanda Wilson.** 

^^ Indeed we need all the good wishes she can 
send us." 

"Well, if she * wishes' and we *wish,' we 
certainly ought to accomplish something. You 
know they say * there is safety in numbers,' " and 
the class separated for the week. 



NINTH MEETING 

^^ GiRLSy" said Mildred after the meeting had 
opened, ^^ I suppose it was a mean kind of thing 
to do, but since our last meeting, I've been 
watching people talk, or listening to them, 
rather, and do you know that hardly any one 
pronounces correctly. Here is a short list I 
have made, of the errors I have heard during the 
last week, and probably if you had done the 
same thing, you would have had as many more : 

" Objix^br objects. 
Snojix for subjects. 
Stomick/b/* stomach. 
Bahnrdy for Saturday. 
Tommy hock /or tomahawk. 
Vruina for prunes. 
Alopaca/br alpaca. 
Tooadjfor Tuesday. 
IS oo for new. 
Nawthinff/or nothing. 
Tagger^or tiger. 

^ And of all the people I know, I only heard 
two pronounce ^ tain ' as it should be pronounced. 
The rest all said ^founhun' and ^moonhon'm* 
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stead of ^fountain' and ^mountain.' And I 
actually heard one person speak of the ' collects ' 
of the church as the * colics.' I always thought 
that the story about the little girl who said that 
her doll had had four ^collects' (pronounced 
' colics ') and one ^ nunc dimitis ' in an afternoon 
and that she was very ill, was the most made-up 
story I had ever heard. But the poor child 
could hardly be expected to know the difference 
between a * colic ' and a * collect ' from the way 
she heard it pronounced, probably. And every- 
body said * dy ' for * day ' like * Sundy, Mondy ' 
and so on instead of 'Sunday' and 'Monday.' 
But the thing which grated on me more than all 
the rest was 'jahn'mun' for 'gentleman.' It 
made me shudder, it sounded so uncultured. I 
must confess it was quite a revelation to me, for 
many of these people were educated. 

"Now, Georgia, I'll not interrupt the meet- 
ing any longer. Let us have Hiss Wilson's letter, 
please." 

" First let me say," said Philippa, " that I think 
it would be an object lesson if each one would 
make such a list. Now go on, Georgia." 

" My dear Miss Garrett," began Georgia, " you 
write me that you have been undertaking to 
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learn to paint, but that, owing to lack of talent 
on your part, ^ the result has been both discourag- 
ing to my teacher and myself.' 

" If you desire to convey to me the idea which 
I believe your sentence is intended to convey, the 
* both ' is in a wrong position. Had you in- 
tended stating that the result was both discourag- 
ing and something else as well (disagreeable, for 
the sake of argument) you should then have 
said, ^ the result was both discouraging and dis- 
agreeable.' Tour sentence would stand better 
thus : ^ the result was discouraging both (or alike) 
to my teacher and myself.' 

" Do not use the expression * they say.' It is 
considered quite inelegant. If, for any special 
reason, you cannot give your authority for the 
remark which you wish to quote, instead of * they 
say,' use ^ it is said.' Or, as this expression may 
seem rather stilted under some circumstances ' I 
have heard ' would be better, perhaps. ' They ' is 
a definite pronoun, and should be used to repre- 
sent some definite persons or objects. 

^'The 4t' used in this connection represents 
the sentence quoted ; that is, that this* particular 
sentence is said by some person or persons nn- 
jcnown. 
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" * Let me tell you how I do it.* 

^^Let us subject this sentence to analysis. 
*TelP is what kind of a verb? Transitive. 
Good. To ^ tell/ one must tell something. 

" Next, then, what classes of words are gov- 
erned by verbs? Nouns and pronouns. True 
again. What part of speech is ' how ' ? An ad- 
verb. Can we therefore say, *tell you how'? 
Manifestly not. I should have said, can we cor- 
rectly say, * tell you how ' ? because we not only can, 
but do, use the expression frequently. Not long 
ago I saw an account headed, ^How I gained 
my point.' It is from such genteel errors as this, 
that has arisen the very inelegant expression, 

* That's the how of it ' ; even the very uneducated 
feeling intuitively the necessity of a noun in this 
connectioD, and making it by inserting ^ the ' be- 
fore * how.' 

"What word shall you use? *The way.' 

* Let me tell you the way in which I preserve 
peaches,' or * Let me tell you my method of pre- 
serving peaches,' or ^ Let me tell you the method 
I use for (or in) preserving peaches.' There are 
various methods of expression, you perceive, by 
which the use of ' how,' is rendered entirely un- 
necessary. 
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" * May we not regard the whole sentence, " how 
I do it," as object of the verb ' tell " ? ' Yes, we 
may do so, but even from that point of view the 
former expression is to be preferred. 

^^ One thing more in regard to this objection- 
able word. Not long ago a young woman said 
to me, * That's how many I have.' Obviously, 
she should have said, ^That is the number I 
have.' 

" Would it not be right for you to say, * how 
many have you ? ' Certainly. 

^ But in the introduction of the verb ^ is,' lies 
the difference between question and answer, ^ is ' 
being a neuter verb, which takes the same case 
after as before it, when both words refer to the 
same thing. 

^^Had the speaker said ^I have so many,' 
her reply would have been correct. But in her 
saying * That is how many ' consisted the incor- 
rectness of the reply quoted. 

" In answer to your query, I would say, no, 

* between three ' is not correct ; between * two,' or 

* among ' three. 

" Of the two words, * recipe,' and * receipt,' I 
prefer the form6r,when used to express a rule for 
the compounding of some mixture. I prefer it 
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for the same reason that I prefer one or two 
other words and expressions of which I have 
written, i. e., that there is bat one meaning to the 
former expression, while the latter is susceptible 
of more than one construction. You will find 
both words in the dictionary, given as meaning 
the same thing in one sense. For another reason 
do I prefer the former definition — because the 
word is taken more directly from the Latin, and 
means ^ take.' The peculiar capital R, seen at 
the head of every prescription written by a 
physician, means * recipe,' or * take.* 

" Among the words to be entirely avoided in 
conversation, mentioned first should be the 
word * say,' used as an exclamation — * Say 1 let 
me tell you something.' Eeflect how senseless is 
the word in this connection. Next, avoid * look 
here I ' Either is sufficiently lacking in elegance, 
but the combination is vulgar. * Say ! look here ! 
what are you trying to do ? ' With the advent 
of telephones, we have another, * listen.' * Listen ! 
I'm going down-town, etc.' 

" Next, avoid the word * beau.' A hundred 
years ago, the word * beau ' was elegant. At 
present, it is vulgar. If the person of whom yon 
wish to speak, is engaged to be married, speak of 
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him in that way. Speak of him as z^jlamce ( an 
occasion where a foreign word is admissible) or 
as an ^ intended,' if you prefer the English word 
which has grown to mean the same thing, or, ^ the 
person to whom she is engaged to be married.' 
Any or all of these expressions may be used, but 

* beau * should be entirely avoided. If you wish 
to express the idea that the gentleman in question 
is merely attentive to a lady of his acquaintance, 
say so, but do not say, ^ Oh, he's quite a beau of 
hers.' 

" There is one more word about which I would 
like to speak and then I am done. This is the 
word *lady.' I wonder which ones of you six 
would rather be * ladies,' and which ^ women ' ? 
For myself, I decidedly prefer to be a wonum. 
To be a true woman, implies both, but one may 
be what the world calls a * lady,' without being 
a true woman at all. Who speaks of Florence 
Nightingale, or of any others of her sex, known 
to the world for their brave, womanly deeds, as 

* fine ladies ' ? They are * fine women.' A ^ fine 
lady' and a *fine woman' are two very different 
beings. How much nobler the latter title I 
Oirls, aim to be true ^ women,' and do not doubt 
that yoa will be ^ladies.' I am afraid that 1 
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have swerved a little from the path I bad in- 
tended to walk, bat the word ^ lady/ as it is used 
at^ present, is a great trial to my nerves, * Fore- 
lady/ * saleslady ' I And yet I know of no word 
which is more difficult of true definition. Its 
meaning is to be fdt rather than described. I 
was very much embarrassed a short time ago to 
have a small relative, aged faur^ look at me 
searchingly with his big blue eyes and ask, * What 
is the difference between a woman and a lady ? * 
What could I say in reply ? Finally, I com- 
promised by telling him that a lady was a woman 
who behaved herself, that being the only 
definition which would reach his limited compre- 
hension. But such a definition is far from ^ the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth.' 

" In asking questions, I wonder if you are par- 
ticular to pronounce each word distinctly, or 
whether, instead of saying, *What are you do- 
ing ? ' you say, * Whatchah doing ? ' The latter 
form is the far more frequent style of question. 

" Do you pronounce your * ings,' or do you say 
them as if they were spelled * un ' or * een ' ? *' 

Here Philippa and Georgia both looked guilty. 
For Georgia had the latter habit^ while Philippa 
possessed the former. 
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" Well, I guess I know I do," said Philippa, 
defiantly, in answer to the unspoken accusation 
of the others. 

" You * guess ' you do ? " said Mildred. ** You 
cannot * guess * what you already * know.' '* 

" What shall I say, then ? '* 

" You needn't say anything, but just * I know 
I do,' need you ? " asked Sara Tasker. 

^'No, I don't suppose I need. But, oh, dear I 
I never knew before how exceedingly useful use- 
less words are," answered Philippa, despairingly. 

" * Doun,' * shillun,' * feeleen,' * smileen,' * sump- 
thin,' 'nawthin,' are all common peculiarities of 
speech of those who are by no means uneducated. 
And yet 4ng' certainly is not a difficult syllable 
to pronounce." 

** That's five more to add to my list," inter* 
rupted Mildred. « I already had * nawthin.' " 

" The words * night ' and * evening ' are used by 
many people as interchangeable terms, which is 
incorrect. * Will you go to the theatre with me 
to-night ? ' This is wrong. * Will you go, etc., 
this evening ' ? The evening is that time after 
dark occupied by people in some work or amuse- 
ment. The night is the time during which they 
are supposed to be in bed. 
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^^A foreigner onoe said to me: 'Kow, with 
joiXj night and evening mean the same thing, or 
at least, I shoald say I heard so niany people use 
it so when I first came to this country that, on 
entering a room one evening, after supper, I 
said, " Good-night, ladies," and they all smiled.* 
I explained to him that it was not a peculiarity 
of our language, but a general mistake, of which 
people had taken hold. One would not think of 
using the expression, ^ spend the night,' unless 
one slept at the place mentioned. Why, then, 
should one say, ^ Come, go with me to-night after 
supper'? I might add, however, that in this 
respect, different localities have different cus- 
toms. In the South, ^ afternoon ' has no place. 
That which is not * morning ' is * evening.' * This 
evening about three o'clock ' is frequently heard. 
While I am speaking of Southern peculiarities of 
speech, I will mention one more. They do not 
accompany any one, they carry, ^lulay I oome 
this evening at four and carry you to church ? ' 
While this sounds strange to northern ears, it is 
perfectly admissible in the localities in which it 
is used. Custom has given it sanction. 

" Speaking of dialects, I believe that your little 
club would find it most interesting to read a few 
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dialect stories. ^ Uncle Kemos ' will give you the 
language of the Southern colored people. Cable 
will give you Louisiana^a^oi*. Mary E. Wilkins 
Freeman will give you certain portions of New 
England, and Bret Harte, or any of a score of 
magazine writers will give you the far west — the 
ranching west. Some of the short stories in 
Canadian patois are most interesting, and many 
of them very pathetic. 

" Do not say * different to ' or ^ different than ' ; 
* different from' is the proper expression. 

*^ This, I think, is all that I find to correct or 
suggest at present. 

" Sincerely your friend, 

"Amanda Wilson." 

« ' Patois ' ? What's that ? " asked Philippa. 

"Oh, it's people that talk queer," answered 
Sara Tasker. 

" Oh, no," laughed Mildred. " It \&vl\ people at 
aU. It's— it's " 

" Well, come now I what is it ? " 

" I shall not try to say, because it is not defi- 
nite in my mind. I will look in the dictionary 
for the proper definition. *Pat-^pat — patois' — 
here it is. ^ An idiom used by the lower classes. 
A provincial form of speech.' But I really think 
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it means something rather more than that. I 
think it's when two languages are sort of mixed 
and neither one is used correctly. The Louisiana 
patois I know is a combination of bad French 
and bad English, and the French Canadian is the 
same." 
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<^ Oh, no, Miss Gleason, I do not believe, I can- 
not believe, that you ^ have been having horrid 
weather.' * Horrid,* though a word mnch abased 
by extravagant talkers, refers to something only 
really horrifying — *a horrid murder,* *a horrid 
crime,* etc., but not * horrid weather.* The terms 

* horrid,* * awful,* * sweet,* * lovely,* * splendid,' 

* dreadful,* * grand,* and a variety of others which 
I will not name (but with which, no doubt, you 
are as well acquainted as I) are used, especially 
by the young, with a frequency that entirely de- 
prives them of their true meaning. Listen to the 
conversation of a lively, careless girl, and what 
do you hear : 

" * An awfully splendid time.* 

" * The flowers smelt just grand.* 

" * He was perfectly horrid * (because, perhaps, 
he did not speak with enthusiasm upon a subject 
in which she was specially interested). 

" y She looked a perfect fright, my dear * (be- 
cause, perhaps, the ^ fright * happened to wear her 
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hair high, when low hair was in vogae, or the 

reverse). 

^^ Another case of extravagant expression in 
which the youthf al indulge, is in regard to food. 
One girl * loves pie,' another * adores gravy,' a 
third is ' very fond of lobster salad.' One cannot 
help hoping that some day these same young 
ladies may find something more worthy of their 
affections. One young lady of whom I know, 
habitually used ^ wrapped up,' when she desired 
to express any especial liking. One day, in reply 
to a schoolmate^s question, she answered enthusi- 
astically : * Jelly cake I why I'm just wrapped up 
in jelly cake 1 ' 

'' Extravagant expressions of dislike are equally 
common. One ^ hates that color.' Another ^ de- 
spises a sweet apple.' A third ^ detests a dress 
made that way,' etc. It is not necessary for me 
to multiply instances. 

^^ All these expressions cannot be too carefully 
avoided by her who desires to make her conver- 
sation attractive to all. You tell me that you 
^ dislike large parties and never attend them any 
more than I can help.' " 

**That sounds innocent enough, I'm sure," 
remarked Philippa. "Who would regard that 
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as an iuoendiarj sentiment, I should like to 
know ? " 

" If you oould help it,** proceeded the reader, 
" you would not go. Evidently you cannot help 
it. Therefore, you do not attend parties of tener 
than you * cannot help.' 

^* I dislike to take exception to your next sen- 
tence, because of the kindly sentiment expressed. 
But * duty calls.' 

** You say you cannot be grateful enough for 
my letters. Strictly speaking, this is entirely 
correct, but, to me, elegance demands the use of 
specialized words. As ^ enough ' may be adjec- 
tive, adverb or noun, personally, I should prefer 
a word which is distinctly an adverb. I should 
say if I were you, * sufllciently grateful.' You 
may think me over-particular, but you must 
remember that in my relations with you, it is 
my part to find all possible flaws. And as far as 
correctness goes, you may continue to say * grate- 
ful enough,' and no one else will find fault. 
Thank you for the kindly sentiment. I am sorry 
that I felt the necessity of objecting to your 
method of expression. 

" You say, a little further on in your letter : * I 
cannot bat feel,' etc. ' But ' is here used in the 
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sense of ' only/ ^ I can only f eeV eto. ^ I oanno^ 
but feel ' would mean the reverse of what you 
intend to say. It would imply, ' I cannot only 
feel that^ but I feel something else as well.' 

" Classed with this error (a ^ genteel error *) is 
another incorrect usage of the word * but.* * It is 
not but five miles.' ' It is but five miles ' or ^ It 
is not more than five miles.' 

"Again, in speaking of drawing, you say: 
* You don't know how untrue an eye I have.' 

" By this method of expression you have sepa- 
rated the adjective * untrue ' from the noun * eye.' 
This should not be done, even by an article. 
Tour sentence should read : * You do not know 
how untrue my eye is,' or, *You do not know 
what an untrue eye mine is (or I have).' 

" Again, the expression, ^ It is better than the 
giving oflfense.' This is a very common error. 
But if you use * the,' you must introduce the prep, 
osition * of.' Otherwise your sentence is incom- 
plete. If you say * the giving/ * giving ' becomes 
a participial noun, and, as a noun, ceases to 
govern the noun * offense.' There must, there- 
fore, be introduced into the sentence some word 
whereby * offense ' may be governed, or it stands 
alone, without any connection with any other 
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word or words. You may say either * It is better 
than giving offense,' or, ^It is better than the 
giving of offense.' In the first instance ' giving ' 
is a participle and governs offense, as any other 
form of the verb would do. 

^^ In speaking of the word ^ beau,' I also should 
have warned you against the use of the word 
^friend' in this connection. Do not speak of 
your friend's intended husband (or of your own) 
as her or your * friend.' A * friend ' is one thing, 
an intended husband is another. One may have 
many * friends,' true friends, of the opposite sex, 
at one time, but one has only one fiance^ or in- 
tended husband, it is to be hoped. There is a 
species of vulgarity in using this expression 
which detracts much from the dignity of the po- 
sition of the engaged couple. It, and all similar 
perversions of the true terms, have arisen from a 
false, frivolous, undignified view of matrimonial 
engagements and subsequent matrimony." 

" I don't know, somehow I kind of hate to use 
any definite word," said Philippa Boland, thought- 
fully, with a blush. 

"Why, Philippa Boland! have you got — ^I 
mean — have you *a friend'?" exclaimed the 
other five in a ohorus of varied phraseology. 
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^^ Well, lie w<i8 a ^ friend/ till last evening, and 
now I don't care to call him that any more, in 
the face of Miss Wilson's solemn warning. But 
please don't say anything about it just yet. Let's 
go on with the reading." 

^^ I thought Philippa looked uncommon solemn/' 
said Georgia Garrett. 

" Georgia Garrett, that's one thing you always 
wiU say, and it sets my teeth on edge every 
time." 

" What ? " asked Georgia, her eyes opened wide 
in wonder. 

"Why, you always say * uncommon' this or 
^ uncommon ' that. I don't believe that Miss Wil- 
son would call that a genteel error. You know 
better, or perhaps it would not annoy me so much." 

"Well, uncommonZ^ then. I know I say it. 
It would be hardly worth while for me to deny 
it" 

« Well, let's go on." 

"You say, again: ^I shall try and get some 
photos taken,' etc. Now, my dear child, there 
are two serious faults in that sentence. 

" What are you going to try ? To do some- 
thing is it not ? Therefore, ^ I shall try to get ' 
(only, if I were you, I should expunge the word 
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' get ' altogether, and use in its place, * I shall try 
to have some,' etc.). If you say try and get, 
*get' is left entirely without any dependence 
apon the rest of the sentence ; it certainly is not 
in the infinitive mood, and, still more certainly, 
is not in the indicative, because there is no nomi* 
native visible or understood. 

" We now come to your next mistake. It is a 
decided vulgarism to speak of anything in terms 
of abbreviation. Do not say * photo,* for photo- 
graph, *loco,' for locomotive. Do not write 
*Sat,' <Sun,' *Wed,' etc., for the days of the 
week, or address a lady or gentleman as ^ Mr. T,' 
^ Mrs. 8.' There are men and women who speak 
of their husbands or wives (as the case may be), 
as * Mrs. A,' * Mr. B,' etc. This is decidedly ill- 
bred. 

^ One thing more and I am done ^ at this sitting.' 
Do not introduce a * why,' into your conversation 1 
at every available point. And, above all, do not 
start a sentence with a long drawn ^why-a,' 
while yon are thinking of something to say. 

" Sincerely your friend, 

" Amanda Wilson/' 

^Now, tell us about ^him,'" demanded the 
five. 
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But Philippa shook her head and escaped, leav- 
ing them to '^ talk matters over." It is safe to 
suppose that the conversation contained but little 
of Miss Wilson and her corrections. 
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" My dear Miss Tasker : You would like to 
know about the difference between the words 

* pay, wages, and salary.' The use of the word 

* pay ' is considered a vulgarism, except in speak- 
ing of an officer in the army or navy, I believe. 
We speak of a * half -pay officer,' when that 
officer has been retired from the list of those in 
active service but who still holds himself in readi- 
ness to be called upon in time of an emergency, 
like war. And we generally speak of the * pay ' 
of an officer, not his ^ salary.' The remuneration 
given for manual labor, whether considered by 
the day, week, or month, is * wages.' That given 
for mental labor, * salary.' Money paid for a 
particular service (whether mental or manual) is 
a * fee.' The money paid to a waiter by a guest 
at a hotel, and that paid to a lawyer for his serv- 
ices on some particular occasion is, in the case of 
the lawyer a * fee,' in that of the waiter a * fee * 
or a ^ tip.' 

•* May you not say * dove ' ? I do not think I 
would, were I in your place. ^ But,' you tell me. 
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Hhe grammar gives it.' Ah! so it does. Bat^ 
does it not tell yoa at the same time that it is 
not elegant ? Does it not prefer * dived ' ? I 
woald not habitually use any word that is only 
^ permissible/ were I in your place. Select, if pos- 
sible, only those which are among the list of 
*good usage.' I think you will find in your 
grammar book somewhere, that this list of re- 
dundant verbs is given in order that some of the 
better writers who have used the inelegant form, 
may have some little authority for the use thereof. 
I do not know that this is said in precisely these 
words, but one is certainly led to infer it. No, I 
think I would say, * I diA)ed down to the bottom 
of my trunk ' (if I used the expression at all) al* 
though, properly speaking, one could hardly 
* dive ' into a trunkf ul of clothes. * Is it correct 
to speak of anything being " grateful," when we 
mean that we like it ? ' If I understand your 
question correctly, yes. I presume you mean, is 
it correct to speak of anything being grateful, 
when really we ourselves are the grateful ones. 

** It is correct to say, * On a hot day lemonade 
is very grateful to the palate.' * This tepid bath 
was grateful to the fever-parched patient.' 

"Never * prefer' one thing ^than' another. 
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This may perhaps have been a mere slip upon 
your party bat as it is a quite common mistake, I 
will take it up. One not only hears it, but sees 
it so written. ^ I prefer hot weather than cold,' 
etc. It should be, ^ I prefer to^ or ^ would rather 
have etc. than.' 

^' ^ What is the meaning of the word ^^ odd," in 
the expression " seventy odd *' ? * 

^^^Odd' means somewhere between that and 
the next decade. ^ Seventy odd,' between seventy 
and eighty. It is not an elegant expression, how- 
ever. 

^^ ^ Your mother has hoped and still hopes,' etc. 

^^ This is another one of those incorrect com- 
binations of tense, without ^ a separate nominative 
expressed.' ^ Has hoped ' is perfect tense, while 
'hopes' is present tense. Your 'mother has 
hoped and she still hopes,' etc. 

'' ^ Hardly a perceptible inconvenience.' Do not 
separate your adverb and adjective by an article, 
as you have done in this sentence. Make the 
sentence, ' with a hardly preceptible inconve- 
nience,' or, still better, leave out the ' a ' entirely 
making ' with hardly perceptible inconvenience.' 

'''Memorandums,' you write. There is no such 
word as memoran(2t^. The plural of memo- 
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rsindum is memoran^. It is a purely Latin 
word, which has been incorporated ii]jx> our 
language ; consequently we must form the plural, 
not according to the English method, but accord- 
ing to that of the Latin. Many nouns ending in 
^ um ' take their nominative plural in ^ a.' But 
it is just as inelegant to speak of ^ a memorajida ' 
as many do. 

^^So it is with such words as ^parenthesis,' 
* hypothesis,' etc. We do not say * parenthesise ' 
nor ^ hypothesise^,' but * parenthe*^,' and *hy- 
pothe^e^,' that being the proper Latin form for 
the plural. 

"There are, in your letter, many sentences 
which are badly arranged ; that is, they are so 
arranged that the meaning conveyed is doubtful. 

" * Care should be taken,' says Quintillian, * not 
that the hearer may understand, but that he 
mtcst understand, whether he will or not.' It is 
for this reason, so I am credibly informed, that 
the law-papers of our country are so filled with 
' whereas ' and * aforesaid.' They have been ar- 
ranged and rearranged, until all punctuation has 
been done away with, in order that there may 
be no possibility of a misunderstanding in regard 
to the meaning, or no possibility of alteration, 
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through the carelessness of a compositori or the 
imperfections of a piece of type. 

^^ Yoa say jou cannot think of leaving home 
without ^ discomfort.' 

^* By this construction you would seem to imply 
that ^ discomfort ' is so dear to you, that to be with- 
out it, is beyond possibility. Whereas, in reality 
it is the ^ thinking ' which causes the discomfort. 

" You * cannot, without discomfort,' or ^ cannot 
think, without discomfort.' The former is the 
better form. Again, you say, ^ There was a little 
church up among the hills, maintained by the 
Methodists.' 

^^ Now it is certainly not the ^ hills ' which are 
maintained by the Methodists, and yet the sen- 
tence as it stands would convey that impression^ 
^ There was, up among the hills, a little church 
maintained by the Methodists,' or ^Up among 
the hills was a little church,' etc. 

^' Not long ago I saw the sentence, ' A man 
with one eye named Robert Welsh.' Immedi- 
ately the question arises, ^ What was the name 
of his other eye?' 

*- Some one, in talking to me the other day, 
used the expression, 'The doctor that lives on 
the avenue's daughter.' 
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^^ Manifestly, it is the doctor, not the aventiSf 
which has the daughter. Equally manifest is it 
that the doctor lives on the ^ avenue,' and not 
upon the ^ daughter.' These expressions are far 
more frequently used than one would imagine. 
' The daughter of the physician living (or who 
lives) upon the avenue.' 

" The word * infer ' is another word which is so 
frequently used incorrectly. * He inferred to me 
that he was going,' whereas it is the listener who 
infers. The speaker leads one to infer. *He 
led me to infer that he was going,' it should be, 
if the speaker caused this impression. 

" You also use the word * preventative.' This is 
a barbarism, though quite popular. ^ Preventive ' 
is the proper word. 

" Likewise with the word * specialty.' * Special- 
ity ' is a very common form of use, and though 
it is given in some dictionaries, it is not recomr 
mended in any case, ^ specialty ' being the pre- 
ferred word. 

*' Another word which is much misused is * ag- 
gravate.' It is intended to express the feeling of 
irritation or annoyance, when it should not be so 
used in any case. 

^An* aggravation 'is an increase. A disease 
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of the stomach is aggravated by improper eat- 
ing. But, properly considered, the word cannot 
be applied to people. Our feelings of irritation 
may be aggravated by untoward circumstances, 
but we cannot be aggravated by the circumstan- 
ces. I am not speaking now of popular use or of 
dictionary definitions, but of rhetorical correct- 
ness. * Irritated,* * extremely irritated,' or * an- 
noyed ' should be used where so many use ^ ag- 
gravate ' instead. 

" One more little thing : you say, *I have not 
been there nor do I expect to go.' ^Neither' 
and ^nor' belong together. Had you said, ^I 
have neither been there nor do I expect to go,' it 
would have been correct ; but, having said, ^ I 
have noty^ you must say, *I do not.' * Neither 
have I been there nor do I expect to go ' (or, ^ I 

have not been there and I do not anticipate 
going).' 

^ Sincerely yours, 

« AlCAKDA WiLSOir.'' 
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TWELFTH MEETING 

" My dear girls," the letter ran this week, " as 
I am about to leave you for many months I have 
felt a desire to address you all^ instead of merely 
writing a reply to my correspondent." 

" Goodness 1 " said Philippa. " I mean — ^I won- 
der what is the matter. And how could she 
leave us anyway when she has never been near 
us?" 

" I am perhaps wrong to speak of * leaving ' you, 
when I have never even seen any of your num- 
ber, except Mildred," continued the reader, " but 
you seem so very near to me, that I feel that I must 
almost have seen you during our late correspond- 
ence. However, as I am going to travel in Eu- 
rope, I really am leaving' you, in leaving my 

native country." 

An exclamation of dismay went around the 
class, but the reader continued, 

" I have noticed many things in your letters, 
of which I have not spoken for two reasons: 
want of time on my part, and a fear that I might 
ov^teach you, and require too much patience 
and memory on yowr part. 
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^ However, I shall at present deal with one or 
two mistakes in the last letter I received from 
one of yoar number. 

*^ Yon say, ^ a similar one to that.' 

^ Misplaced, my dear child. Yon should say, 
' one similar to that.' 

"Again, you say, in referring to something, 
* till I had not one alike.' " 

** What is the matter with that, do you sup- 
pose?" questioned Philippa, repeating the sen- 
tence to herself in an undertone. 

Mildred, grown a little more quick-witted than 
the others, only smiled. She had detected the 
trouble with the sentence. 

" For things to be aWA^," continued the reader, 
" there must be at least two, and not to have ^ one 
alike ' is manifestly an absurdity. You ^ had not 
two alike.' In other words, each one was differ- 
ent from the rest." 

" Why, of course I " exclaimed Philippa. " How 
easy it all becomes when one knows all about 
it." 

" You need not feel especially mortified," con- 
tinued Edith Stocker, " in regard to this particu- 
lar error, however, for it is one of the most pop- 
ular among the English-speaking races, but Cas I 
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have tried to inouloate ever since I began these 
letters) none the less incorrect on that account. 

*^ A friend of yours, you tell me, would like to 
study English grammar from the foundation, but 
^ she thinks she is too old.' Too old at twenty- 
six ? By no means, nor at thirty-six. One of the 
most accomplished linguists I ever knew, was a 
woman, already finely educated, who did not be- 
gin the study of German until she had passed 
forty. One is never too old to undertake a study 
of that nature, if one has a taste for it. And, be- 
lieve me, there are few studies in the pursuit of 
which one may gain more rapid ground, than in 
that of English grammar. By all means I advise 
your friend, even at twenty-six, to take up the 
study, feeling that it will yield not only profit 
but pleasure. 

" * How I would like for you to be here.' 

" Omit the * for,' and say either, * How I would 
( should is better) like you to be here,' or, better 
still, * How I should enjoy your being here.' 

^^ You speak of ^ Mother and another man.' I 
really think this must be a lapsus calarrd; but 
for fear that such should not be the case, I will 
explain a little. As your expression stands, you 
would seem to indicate that your mother is a 
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ma/n. If the second party was o/nother man (or 
man ISo. 2\ who was the first man, if not your 
moth&r f ^ Mother and a man/ or ^ Mother and 
another person, a man/ but not 'Mother and 
another man.' 

" Among your various errors, I have noticed 
that of a strong inclination to mix your metaphors. 
This is not an uncommon mistake. Not long 
ago, I read an extract from the sermon of an 
eloquent divine, in which extract the metaphor 
was changed three times in eight lines. 

" Even such literary lights as Shakespeare and 
Addison have fallen into this mistake. 

'^ ^ To take up wrms against a sea of troubles,' 
writes Shakespeare. 

^'One 'takes arms' against the advancing 
enemy, one does not conquer the sea by ' force of 



arms.' 



*' ' I bridle in my straggling mnse with pain 
That lon^s to lannoh intoa bolder ttrain,' 

sings Addison. 

^^ One neither lavnohes a horeej nor hridUa a 
vessd^ consequently the tnetaphor is what is 
termed ' mixed.' 
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^^ Hart says (and the rule is one to be adopted 
and remembered), ^ a metaphor having been once 
introduced into a sentence, all parts of the 
sentence should be made to conform to the figures 
thus introduced.' So, when one of you wrote, ^she 
came steaming into the room, full sail, like a 
whirlwind,' she certainly was dealing with a de- 
cidedly mixed metaphor. Whirlwinds do not 
move ^ under full sail' That motion belongs ex- 
clusively to vessels. Neither do whirlwinds 
steomi. Neither, as an ordinary thing, do vessels 
steaniy when vm^derfull sail. 

'^ Your sentences, too, are many of them weak, 
or, to use a more technical term, loose. To ob- 
viate this tendency, remember to reconstruct 
your sentence until you have the point, or climax, 
where it will be most prominent. 

" For instance : ' He went around by the barn, 
instead of going by the house, which would have 
been much shorter,' you say. His * going by the 
barn' was the information which you specially 
desired to convey. 

" But the lack of strength is not the only fault 
in the sentence above quoted. ^ Instead of going 
by the house, which would have been much 
shorter.' Query, what would have been shorter ? 
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The house ? I think not. I shoaid prefer to 
word the sentence as follows : * Instead of tak- 
ing the shorter path by th^ house, he went around 
the barn.' 

^^ By this arrangement you give first, the minor 
point of that which he did not do, and finish 
with the more important statement of what was 
really done. The proper place and use of the 
personal pronouns is a subject worthy of careful 
study. 

^* Yes, you are right and your brother is wrong. 
A j>air is taken in a singular sense, even though 
two be necessary to its composition, and the 
sentence, ^ That pair of horses trots very fast, or 
^this pair of scissors is sharp,' is perfectly 
correct. 

^^A combination of possessives makes a sen- 
tence loose and weak. One of you writes : * My 
father's sister's husband.' She should say, ^ The 
husband of my father's sister.' One possessive 
should never follow directly after another. * Oh, 
yes,' said the servant of a friend, * I always go to 
my company-keeper's father's funerals.' Could 
anything be more awkward than the foregoing 
sentence ? 

^ Yesi the present tense is often used to expreaa 
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that which is past, and sach use is perfectly al- 
lowable. As in the sentence above, ' One of 
you writes.' 

^ The truth is, that one of you has toritten, but 
we use the present tense to express the same 
idea. In that case, the form of all the other 
verbs in the sentence must agree with it. For 
instance, having said, ^ One of you writes,' I must 
continue by saying, ^ She should say.' Had I 
said, ^ One of you has written^^ I must continue, 
\ She should have said.' 

<< One of you wrote not long ago, ^ I felt that 
I must go, and I really think that it would have 
been right.' 

"at'? 'What? To what does 4t' refer? 
To your going, is it not ? If you will analyze 
your sentence you will see that there is ab- 
solutely no word or combination of words which 
can be correctly construed as an antecedent to 
this pronoun ^ it.' In order to make the sentence 
perfectly clear, it should be altered. You should 
have said : ^ I felt that I must go, and I really 
think that my going would have been right.' 
By this means you introduce a new substantive 
and have no need of a pronoun. 

'^ A&d now, dear girls, I most say adiao. I 
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sincerely trust that you will always remember 

year f riend, 

" Amanda Wilson." 

And so it was over at last. The doabtf al ex- 
periment had proved itself. A saccess ? Surely I 
So encouraged did they feel, that they all ( '^ to a 
man," as Philippa said ) determined to continue 
their meetings without Miss Wilson's letters as a 
guide, and the next three months saw them still 
advancing. 



THIRTEENTH MEETING 

One wretched day in October, when the wind 
sobbed sullenly, and the rain beat against the 
eastern window-panes, Mildred lay upon the 
lounge, doing what she called " glooming." But 
a spark of electricity, in the shape of a letter 
from Miss Wilson, animated her whole counte- 
nance and, in a moment, all gloom was gone. 

" Why mother 1 " she exclaimed, excitedly, 
" She's home ! She's home ! " 

" Who's ' home, dear ? " gently asked her 
mother, who was not quite so excitable as the 
daughter (further than that, she had not the 
most remote idea as to whom " she " referred). 

" Why, Miss Wilson, of course,*' answered 
Mildred, her ardor slightly dampened by the 
quiet reception of her news. 

Her mother smiled at the " of course," and 
said : " Well, what are you going to do about it ? " 

Mildred laughed merrily as she answered : ^^ O 
mother, mother, to think that you should ever be 
convicted of the crime of using slang ! " 

Mrs. Oreen blushed a little at the accusation so 
unexpectedly brought against her« 
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^< Why, is that slang ? It seemed io me a very 
innocent expression. I knew, of coarse, from 
your face that you meant to do something, and I 
wanted to know what it was." 

'^ Yes, I know it sounded innocent enough. So 
do lots — I mean — very many other things, but 
it's slang all the same. There it goes again I 
*A11 the same' is slang, and so is Uhere it 
goes.' " 

^^ It is very unpleasant, certainly, to have the 
least word one says turned into something one 
does not intend. I presume I shall be obliged to 
alter my expression then, and ask you if you in- 
tend doing anything, or rather, what you intend 
doing ? " 

^1 shall put on my waterproof and rubbers, 
and make myself generally hideous, and then I 
shall take the biggest umbrella we have in the 
house, so as to hide the general hideousness as 
much as possible from the eyes of the casual ob- 
server. I shall go round and impart the good 
news to the class, and ask them what they mean 
to do. (Tou will observe, Mrs. Green, that I 
carefully avoid saying ^ about it ' after the word 
' do,' for I believe that in those two words the 
offense consists)." 
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Mildred spoke with this lightness in order to 
ward oSj if possible, Mrs. Green's probable re- 
fosal to allow her to go out in such a storm. 
But the mother, looking in the daughter's eager 
face, had no heart to say the word which should 
prevent her going. 

^^ Bundled up " by mother's careful hand, and 
made ^^ generally hideous " by her own, Mildred 
sallied forth on her mission, the result of which 
was so satisfactory, that, two hours later, she came 
in, glowing with ezcitement, pleasure and exercise. 

^^ Oh, mother I " she called, as soon as she came 
in sight of that good lady ; ^^ they're all going to, 
leastways all but Philippa." 

^^ Going to whaty my dear. Does it not strike 
you that you are not very explicit ? " 

Mildred laughed gayly. "You'll really have 
to excuse me, Madame Green. My spirits * is 
riz,' and when my spirits ^ is riz,' Madame Green, 
I won't vouch for myself. But the honest 
truth is, the old Conversation Class is * prepared 
to resume work at the old stand ' as soon as the 
warm weather is over. All but Philippa, as I 
before observed.*' 

" And why not Philippa ? " asked her motherp 
seeing the question was expected. 
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** Beoause Philippa is going to be married the 
ISth of November, and she's going * wee, wee 
oflf,' as little Ned says." 

" Well, won't her sister become one of you ? " 

^' She is not sure ; but then we are five (not the 
proverbial ^ seven ') without her, and while we 
shall all niiss Philippa, with her quiok answers 
and saucy ways, there will be quite a class of 
^old maids' left, who cannot put their time 
to better purpose than in improving their 
minds." 

So the preparations for Philippa's wedding 
went on, and when the 14th of November came, 
nobody but Philippa's mother and Mildred's 
mother suspected what a grand surprise was 
awaiting the five girls who were to be Philippa's 
bridesmaids, and as such, spend the last evening 
with their friend, at her home, doing the thou- 
sand and one "last things" for the morrow. 
Even the groom and the best man were not 
allowed on the scene of action except for one 
short, privileged hour. " They would be in the 
way," JPhilippa declared. " We do not want any 
one but ourselves," Mildred averred. " Six is a 
com^dnyy more is a crowd^'^ said Sara Tasker. But 
they all changed their minds without hesitatioii| 
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when Mrs. Green walked la about nine o'clock, 
with Miss Wilson at her side. 

Delight, mixed with awe, held them silent for 
a moment. Fhilippa, of coarse, recovered her- 
self first. 

" I am very glad to see you, Miss Wilson," she 
said, coming forward and shaking hands cor- 
dially, ^^ but I shall be afraid to speak before 
you. Every time I ' open my mouth I shall 
^put my foot in it' I expect, as the Irishman 
says.*' 

This speech of Philippa's produced the desired 
effect, and all stiffness immediately vanished. 

Indeed, under Miss Wilson's genial manner, all 
chill must have melted. 

" Miss Wilson," said Mildred, the next morn- 
ing, " while you are here this week, \ suppos'n ' you 
* hold a session ' with us ? " 

" Well, * suppos'n ' I do," smiled Miss Wilson. 

" Amanda," said Mrs. Green, " do you reckon 
Mildred will say * suppos'n ' as long as she lives ? " 

" Well, Elinor," answered Miss Wilson, gravely, 
but with a twinkle of fun in her eye, "I * reckon * 
she will, unless she should be as successful in cor- 
recting that habit, as you have been in correcting 
one of yours. How you did use to try my gram- 
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matical soul with that * reckon ' of yours, when 
we were young." 

Mrs. Oreen laughed with the other two, at find- 
ing herself fairly caught. 

"Well, now, Miss Wilson, *suppos'n' I had 
pronounced it correctly, would * supposing ' have 
been incorrect in that connection ? " 

"Not absolutely incorrect, Mildred, but * sup- 
pose,' as standing for the imperative mood, or as 
an abbreviation of ' let us suppose,' is better. By 
the way, Mildred, one of your number was quite 
surprised that the grammar and rhetoric of the 
daily papers could not be regarded as a criterion. 
Suppose we read one of them this morning, with 
a view to criticism. You shall read aloud to me, 
and I will stop you at each sentence that is in- 
correct, leaving you to tell me wherein the error 
lies." 

" Stop ! " said Miss Wilson, after Mildred had 
been reading a moment or two. "Please read 
that sentence again, and tell me what is wrong." 

" * A noticeable feature of the occasion was the 
presence among the guests of a clergyman,'" 
repeated Mildred, slowly. "It simply doesn't 
make any sense at all, as it stands* ^ The guests 
of a clergyman' would only be correct if the 
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oompaBy were being entertained by a clergyman^ 
whereas it is at the Clover Club." 

" Precisely ; and how should it have been 
worded ? " 

^' ' Was the presence of a clergyman among the 
guests/ " 

^^ Correct. Taking the next, ^This was the 
first time the cloth was ever represented/ we find 
another imperfect sentence. The tenses are bad. 
It should read : ' This is the first time the cloth 
has ever been represented.' Give me the paper, 
Mildred, and I will glance down the columns, 
noting, here and there, the sentences needing 
correction. For instance, ^Men think quicker 
and act quicker.' " 

^^^Men think more quickly and act more 
quickly,' " answered Mildred promptly. 

"Yes, or ^Men both think and act more 
quickly.' Again, ^ I generally find that the man 
who prays longest in public prays the shortest in 
private.' " 

" ^ The man who makes the longest prayer in 
public, etc.,' " again answered Mildred promptly. 

" Here is another. (It is always much better 
to follow the * fact ' with * that ' instead of * of.*) 
^ The week past has been noticeable only from the 
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fact of a large number of society people having 
returned to the city.' It would be better to say, 

* noticeable only for the fact that a large number 
of society people have returned.' Or Hhe fact 
that a large number has returned.' " 

" I see, even in Dickenses work, Miss Wilson, 
sentences that seem to be very much involved." 

^' Yes, you will find them, many of them. But 
I would not say ' Dickens^*.' Do you not know 
the rule for forming the possessive of a noun 
ending in * s ' ? '* 

" Yes," answered, Mildred, " nouns ending in 

* s ' form the possessive by adding an apostrophe 
after the 's,' but, if you will believe me. Miss 
Wilson, my copies of Dickens, all of them, are 
printed on the back, * Dickenses Works.' " 

True enough. When the book was brought 
Miss Wilson made the astonishing discovery that 
a reputable publishing house could put upon the 
market an edition of books so marked. " Well, 
my dear, the fact of its incorrectness remains un- 
altered." 

*^' Professor Lochman, when advocating the 
opening to women of the pharmacy school,' should 
be, Hhe opening of the school of pharmacy to 
women.' ^Neor tlie'Salan is a stady in which 
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stands a desk, whose appearance shows good 
wear.' ^ Near the aaZon is a study where stands 
a desk the appearance of which,' etc., would be 
better. Further down the column we see, ' A 
second round was again fired.' If again jiredy 
the second round would become the third. A 
' second round ' can be fired but once. * But they 
ran a coffin full of slag and held a funeral.' 

* Ran ' is not the past tense of the transitive verb 

* to run.' The boy ra^ yesterday, but he run a 
nail into his foot yesterday. This error is ex- 
ceedingly popular, especially among the writers 
for the press." 

" Can you give me a good reliable rule which I 
can quote to people who persist in saying they 
look nicely or feel badly ? Why, would you be- 
lieve it, I asked Anna Raymond's mother how 
she was yesterday, and she said, ' Nicely, thanks.' 
I don't like * nicely ' and I don*t like * thanks,' 
but I api not sure that I know just why." 

" There is no objection to the word * thanks ' 
used in that connection, as it is a recognized ab- 
breviation of the words, ' My thanks to you,' but 
I do object to it, nevertheless, as being the rude- 
ness of a certain kind of indolence. A favor 
done, if appreciated, is worth the trouble of say- 
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ing * Thank you,' clearly and distinctly. If notj 
8l curt ' thanks ' does not mean anything, except 
that ' I must say something, I presume, so I will 
make it as short as possible.' 

"Now, then, for an answer to your former 
question. The rule you need is this : The verbs 
Mook,' *seem,' * appear,' *feel,' * taste,' * smell' 
and * sound,' when a quality of the subject is to 
be expressed, arie followed by adjectives relating 
to that subject, and not by adverbs relating to 
the verb. That is an old, old rule, but one which 
is good for many years yet, and which is not 
likely soon to be replaced." 

" Oh, Miss Wilson," said Mildred a moment later 
as she glanced over the paper, "isn't this too 
droll for anything I *A chiflfon hat purchased 
by a week's sacrifice of desserts pinned on to her 
head.' No comma, mind 1 Just fancy having a 
week's desserts pinned to one's head ! " 

Here the " private lesson," as Mildred called 
it, was interrupted by visitors. It was again re- 
sumed, however, when the five collected on one 
afternoon during the next week. "Oh, girls," 
wrote Philippa from Washington, " all that lost f 
To think I am not with you to sit at the feet of 
Wisdom 1 " 



FOURTEENTH MEETING 

The five girls met on Wednesday afternoon in 
Mildred's pleasant parlor, to ^^ sit at the feet of 
Wisdom." 

"Will you go with your father to-morrow, 
Miss Tasker ? " asked Miss Wilson. 

" I find it hard— difficolt, I mean — to make up 
my mind. It will make me so much trouble to 
get off, that I hardly know whether to go or no. 
I don't quite feel as if it would pay me." 

" Let us count," answered Miss Wilson, smil- 
ing. " One, two, three," marking off the num- 
bers upon her fingers. 

" What ! three mistakes in that ? " 

" Yes. Or, to speak more correctly, one mis- 
take and two inelegancies. First, * It wiU make 
me 80 much tremble ' / second, * To get off^ ; third, 
* Whether or no.* Perhaps you can do better thit 
time. Try again." 

"I shall find so much dif9^culty in leaving 
home," answered Sara slowly. " Will that do ? " 

" Yes, or you might say, * My leaving home for 
any length of time necessitates so many trouble- 
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some arrangements.' Either will do. Bat the 
expression, ^ whether or no,' is absolutely in- 
correct. It should always be, * whether or 
not.' " 

'^Is not that form the most common, Miss 
Wilson ? " asked Edith Stocker. 

" Yes, it is very frequently used, but is, never- 
theless, incorrect. One hears many persons say, 
for instance, * I shall go whether or no.' There 
are two valid objections to this expression being 
used in that way : first, its incorrectness ; second, 
its inelegance. If one must use it in such con- 
nection, say, ^ whether or not.' But it would be 
much better to say, ^ Nothing shall prevent my 
going.' " 

" If you desire, Miss Wilson — if one desire, I 
mean — to perform some little service for another, 
would one say, * Let me do that for you ' ; or is 
* let,' like ' get,' inelegant ? " 

" * Permit me,' * allow me,' or, * may I not ? ' 
would all be better. And now, girls," as a pause 
ensued, " have you anything more to ask me ? I 
^ shall.be glad to answer any questions." 

''Well, Miss Wilson," answered Sara, in a 
hesitating manner, ''I'd like to ask you one 
thing. Edith Stocker and I had quite a discus- 
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sion coming here. Yesterday a lady, who had 
been staying here several months, called on my 
mother to say good-bye before she goes to New 
York." 

" Your mother goes to New York ? *' 

"No, the lady. What should I have said? 
Did I say it wrong ? " 

" You could have arranged it a little differently, 
but we will not stop to discuss that question now. 
I merely inquired for information, as I thought 
the knowl^ge might be necessary to an intelligent 
reply on my part. I frequently ask questions 
that to you must seem useless." 

" Well, then, let me see ! Where was I ? O 
yes ! the lady called, and as mother was not 
home, she left her card, and down in one corner 
were these letters, P. P. C. Now, will you be 
kind enough to tell me exactly what that means ? 
Edith says it means * Paying Parting Calls,' that 
her cousin in the city told her so, but somebody, 
some one, I mean (* some one ' is better than 
^ somebody j^ isn't it?)" — a nod of assent from 
Miss Wilson and Sara proceeded — "some one 
told me that P. P. C. stood for three French 
words, and you cannot twist * Paying Parting 
Calls * into French that / can see, and yet she 
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did come (the lady, I mean) to pay a parting 
call, and it really seems as if Edith might be 
right." 

Miss Wilson smiled as Sara finished her long 
speech. 

"Edith is wrong," she replied gently, "and 
yet she is in a degree right, too. P. P. C. means 
in effect, * Paying Parting Calls,' but in reality 
the initials stand for three French words : 'Pour 
Prendre Conge^ meaning ^ Pour^ for,' * Pre7id/rej 
to take,' * Conge^ leave.' * For Leave Taking,' 
freely translated." 

"Now, while we are about it, Miss Wilson, 
will you tell me what R. S. V. P. or K. V. S. V. P. 
means on an invitation card ? " 

"Those initials likewise stand for French 
words: 'Repondez^ reply,' '/S"iZ, if it,' 'voua^ 
you,' 'plaity please,' * JSepondeZj s^U vous plait^ 
* Reply, if it please you,' or, * Reply, if you 
please.' " 

" But what is the other « V.' for ? " 

"The first *V.' is for 'vitementy quickly.' 
This is only used in a case of pressing juecessity, 
as it is generally supposed that politeness will 
lead one to acknowledge an invitation as soon as 
possible." 
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*^ Now I have something to ask," said Georgia ' 
Oarrett. ^^The same lady that Sara spoke 
of " 

'^Of whom Sara spoke," interpolated Miss 
Wilson. 

" Oh, yes ! " smiled Georgia, blashing brightly. 

"Girls, stop one moment! Pray do not 
imagine that I correct every one to whom I hap- 
pen to be talking nor that I cannot enjoy any con- 
versation that is not perfect as to rhetoric and 
grammar. I merely correct you in this uncere- 
monious manner, because you have desired that I 
should do so." 

" Oh, I know ! " said Georgia. « That's all 
right. I'm glad you did it. I want you to. 
Now I will start again. The lady of whom Sara 
was speaking, had occasion to write a note to 
Mamma yesterday, and on the outside was * E. V.' 
Now, what did that mean, please?" 

" Have you ever received a letter marked * Ad- 
dressed ' ? " 

" Yes, often. I frequently send notes marked 



so." 



^* So marked," corrected Miss Wilson, again. 
" Yes, I frequently send notes so marked." 
** Well, what do you mean by it ? '* 
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"Why, honestly, I don't know,** replied 
Georgia, frankly. " I do it because other people 
do it and it is the fashion, I suppose." 

" The real meaning of * Addressed * is that the 
person thus written to, is so well known as to 
make all other addresses useless. * E. V.,' really 
^En viUe^ meaning, ' En^ in,' * mlZe^ the city,' is 
used in precisely the same way. * Miss Mary 
Jones, E. Y.' means that Miss Mary Jones is so 
well known in the town in which she lives, that 
letters equivalent to ^ in this city ' are all that is 
necessary to indicate her residence." 

" Miss Wilson," .asked Ida Gleason, " is it right 
to abbreviate ' pantaloons ' into * pants ' ? Per- 
haps it is all right, but it jars on me very much, 
and my brother always .will say it." 

" ' Pants * is not only an error, but it is a posi- 
tive vulgarism," answered Miss Wilson, " and yet 
not long ago I saw an advertisement of a rep- 
utable business house, which read: * Gents' 
Pants.' ' Gents,' for * gentlemen,' is even more 
vulgar than * pants' for * pantaloons.' " * Trou- 
sers ' is the better word. 

" Now it is my turn, Miss Wilson," said Mildred. 
" I notice that you say * pronun^^^ation.' Tou 
taught me to say ' pronunciation ' when I went 
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to school to you, years and years ago, when I 
was a little girl." 

" Well," answered Miss Wilson, smiling at the 
" years and years " which had elapsed since Mil- 
dred was a little girl, " * years and years ago,' 
when you were a little girl, ' pronun*<^ation ' was 
correct, but the pronunciation of that word has 
changed within a few years, and now it is * pro- 
nun^A^ation.' Is there any other question before 
the meeting ? " 

" I have one more I would like to ask about," 
said Sara Tasker, " if your patience is not entirely 
exhausted. I want to ask about the word 
' fuchsia.' " 

" One moment, please. Miss Tasker," inter- 
rupted Miss Wilson. " I feared that I might for- 
get it later. *Wish' is always a better word 
than ' want ' when wishing to express a desire. 

* I wish to ask a question.' * Wish,' should be 
used to express mere desire, * want ' to express 
need, or combination of need and desire." 

" Well, then, I wish, or would like (will that 
do ?) to ask you a question in regard to the word 

* fuchsia.'" 

" I am all attention." 

" The story is this, for there is a story con- 
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nected with it. I have an aunt who will persist 
in calling the word as if it were spelled ' fooksia/ 
and it just sets my teeth on edge. I don't know 
of any little thing that sets me bristling as that 
does. She persists that she is right, but she can- 
not give any reason except that it is German. I 
tell her it isnH German, it is English. We are 
always at daggers' points about it." 

" She is right and you are right. The word in 
its origin and construction is pure German. The 
plant is named for a German by the name of 
Fucbs, which fact would give us * fooksia.' " 

Sara looked disconsolate. ^^But," continued 
Miss Wilson, " this is one of those cases where 
custom makes the law, because the custom is one 
which attains among those who have a right to 
alter the pronunciation of this word. The gen- 
eral public has no right to change a term belong- 
ing to any particular science. Botanists and 
florists have elected to call the word in question 
* fewshia * and ^ fewshia ' it is, spite of its origin, 
until it shall be changed by those who have the 
right to make it different." 

" Now," said Edith Stocker, ^' I had a very un- 
comfortable time with father the other night.'' 

^^ Kight ? " questioned Miss Wilson. 
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^^ Evening, I mean. I was reading aload and 
said * Terp*^VA-or^ * and * Peg-s^sas.^ Father said 
it was ' 5^<?rpsichore,' like the core of an apple, 
you know, and * 'Pe^as-us.^ I had no dictionary 
by me at the time, but I know that is the way I 
was taught." 

" Yes, doubtless you were so taught, and so are 
these names pronounced at present. But when I 
was a little girl, going to school, we were taught 
to pronounce these words as your father does. 
But the curious part of it all is, that if you will 
examine a Webster's dictionary, published fifty 
years ago, you will find this late pronunciation 
given. It is doubtless correct, as all Latin or 
Greek words are divided into syllables according 
to the number of vowels contained. ' Another 
word of which the pronunciation has apparently 
changed within the past ten years, is ' S-q-u-a-1-o-r.' 
It has always been pronounced * Squallor,* as if 
with two Vs. But recently, * squaylor ' has been 
the approved pronunciation. And the curious 
part of it is, that no dictionary, however old, 
gives any other.*' 

" There ! I knew I was right, and I'm going 
up-stairs the minute I get home (reach home, I 
mean). I'm going to resurrect our old Webster 
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and show iatber that if he said ' Terp-Biohore^ 
and * Ve-ga^'Us ' when he was young, that he was 
wrong, even, ihen^^ 

"Do you have discussions at home?" asked 
Georgia Gleason. " I wish we did. One learns 
so much that way." 

" Yes, we learn a good deal, but we get pretty 
well provoked sometimes. Discussions ! I should 
think sol Father says something, anld then I 
jump up from the table and get a grammar book ; 
then I say something, and brother John runs for 
a dictionary; then John says something, and 
Father reaches out for the rhetoric (which he 
always keeps on a little table behind him), and 
Mother says that by the time we are done any 
one meal the room looks more like a schoolroom, 
than like a dining or breakfast room." 

At this point the clock struck, and the girls 
looked at each other in consternation. 

" But our time is all gone 1 " exclaimed Mildred. 

" But it has been well spent," answered Miss 
Wilson, consolingly. 

"I think, however, we have time for one 
little thing to which I should like to call your 
attention. I have written to you several times 
in regard to what rhetoric calls * squinting 
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clauses.' I have here in Hart's book a paragraph 
which I would like you to examine. 

"Dean Alford, in his ^Plea for Queen's Eng- 
lish/ has this sentence : * Two other words occur 
to me which are very commonly mangled by our 
clergy. One of these [words, or clergy?] is 
" covetous," and its substantive, " covetousness." 
I hope some who read these lines will be induced 
to leave oflf pronouncing them [lines, clergy, or 
words ?] " CO vetious " and " covetiousness." I can 
assure them [lines, readers, clergy, or words ?] 
that when they [lines, readers, clergy, or words ?] 
do thus call them [lines, readers, clergy, or 
words ?], one at least of their [? ] hearers has his 
appreciation of their [?] teaching disturbed.' 
Mr. Moon has shown mathematically that this 
sentence is capable of ten thousand two hundred 
and forty different meanings I " 

Time pressing, the girls took a speedy de- 
parture. 
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"I HAVE been thinking, Miss Wilson,'' said 
Mildred, at the next meeting, '^ about an expres- 
sion yon used the other day. It does not seem 
to me exactly — exactly " 

" Correct," finished Miss Wilson, with a smile. 
^' Doubtless I do use, at times, expressions which 
are open to severe criticism. I sincerely try to 
avoid such expressions, but ' to err is human,' you 
know. What is the particular form of speech to 
which you object? You remember, I desired 
from the first that, if you should, at any time, 
s6e or hear any expression of mine which seemed 
open to criticism, you would speak of it freely, 
and thus leave me to explain the position I as- 
sumed, or acknowledge my mistake." 

" Well, the thing — the remark was this. You 
were speaking to mother about my saying 

* s'posin',' and you said, * how you did use to try 
my soul.' Now, what I want to know is, is 

* did use to ' a good expression ? " 

" No, my dear ; on the contrary, it is a bad one. 
Thank you for reminding me of it. In talking 
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wit^ an old and dear friend, as with your mother, 

one insensibly resumes past methods of speech." 

" What should you have said, Miss TVilson ? " 

" I had no need at all for the word ^ used.' 

* How you did try my soul ' was sufficient. * How 
you tried my soul' would have expressed the 
idea, but it would hardly have given to the 
sentence the emphasis which I desired." 

" Now, Miss Wilson, it is my turn. I feel en- 
couraged by Mildred's kindly reception. You 
said that ^ run,' used as a transitive verb, formed 
its imperfect tense as * run.' Now, if I say, * the 
boy ran a mile,' that is a transitive verb, and yet 

* ran ' is certainly correct." 

Miss Wilson smiled involuntarily. "*Ran' 
certainly is correct, but is ^ run,' in that case, a 
transitive verb ? " 

" Why, certainly," answered Edith confidently ; 
after a moment's reflection, however, adding 
hesitatingly, " isn't it ? " 

^^Let us consider the subject. A transitive 
verb is one which takes an object — is it not? 
Well, is *mile' the object of the verb *run'? 
Most assuredly not. If you could take up a 
^ mile ' in your hand, as you can a needle or a 
sword, and * run ' it into something, then would 
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* mile * be the object of the verb ' run.* * He run a 
needle into bis hand/ for instance." 

"Well, Miss Wilson, we say, *he ran a mile 
into the country,' and that is precisely the same 
kind of sentence." 

" Oh, Miss Stocker, do you mean to assert that 
your boy picked up the vfiUe in his hand and 

* ran ' it into the cov/ntry in the same way that 
my boy picked up the needle and ^ run ' it into his 
hand f " 

" Why, no," answered Edith, in a puzzled way. 

" What do you mean to tell us, then ? " 

Edith hesitated, then answered bravely, 
" Frankly, I do not know. What do I mean ? 
Tell me:' 

" You mean, * The boy ran for the space of a 
mile.' Consequently the word ^mile' is gov- 
erned by some word or phrase understood. Is it 
clear ? " 

A light broke over Edith's face as she answered, 
heartily— " Sure ! how absurd of me! It is as 
plain as daylight now." 

"My dear Miss Edith I Do you not know that 
'sure ' used as you used it then, is the worst form 
of slang; and is to be classed with 'cert,' when 
meaning ' of course ' ? " exclaimed Miss Wilson. 
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Edith blushed furiously and acknowledged her 
error. 

During the foregoing conversation, the other 
four girls had remained eager listeners. As soon 
as the two subjects under discussion had been 
entirely disposed of, Sara Tasker spoke : 

" Miss Wilson, what do you consider the most 
important qualification for a good conversa- 
tionalist to possess ? " 

Seeing a look of surprise on the countenances 
of the other four students, Miss Wilson answered 
Sara's question by reputting it to the class. 

" Education, of course ! " was the emphatic and 
unanimous answer. " Don't you f " they asked, 
not noting upon her face the approval which 
they had expected to see. 

" No, I do not. There is something more im- 
portant than education. There are two things, I 
may say, which receive, or should receive, 
primary consideration. These are tact and the 
power of listening welV^ 

'^1 thought there must be something beside 
education necessary," said Sara. " IVe seen peo- 
ple that I knew were educated all to pieces — 
(pardon me. Miss Wilson) — I mean very highly 
educated. But I did not seem to care to listen to 
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them, and they always left me with a very un- 
comfortable sense of something undefinable. I 
do not mean with an overweening sense of my 
own ignorance. The impression to which I refer 
was something entirely outside of myself." 

" I know precisely what you mean. To be a 
* brilliant conversationalist,' one must be endowed 
by nature with a certain power which education 
alone cannot give." 

"Just exactly what is tact, Miss Wilson?" 
questioned Georgia Garrett. " It seems a very 
undefinable word to me." 

" Tact is, in reality, more readily felt than ex- 
plained. It is a quality to which individuals are 
born, rather than bred. It can be best defined, 
perhaps, as ' the art of saying the proper thing at 
the proper moment.' I have seen really pleasant, 
well-read, well-educated people utterly spoil a 
very pleasant, interesting conversation by a little 
remark, so utterly tactless that one was left to 
wonder how the speaker could so well conceal 
natural good sense. Not long ago, one lady, in 
speaking of a married brother, said : * His family 
are all among the mountains for the season and 
he is spending the summer with us. It does seem 
so good, so like old times, to have him with us all 
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the time.' The obvious reply to such a remark as 
this, was something like, * It must be very pleas- 
ant indeed/ or, ' It must make his wife feel very 
much more content to be away, to know that he 
is so well taken care of ' ; but, in reality, the an- 
swer was, *How forlorn it must be for him^ 
That^ my dears, was decided want of tact. The 
conversation, which had been flowing smoothly 
a few moments before, came to a painful pause. 
No one seemed to know just what to say, and the 
tactless one, who realized what she had done, 
tried to amend matters by apologies, that were, 
if possible, more tactless than had been her orig- 
inal remark.'* 

^'I see exactly what you mean. I was at a 
party not long ago, and there was a very pretty- 
looking, sparkling, bright girl beside me in the 
dining-room. Her escort asked what he should 
bring her from the table. * Fried oysters and 
chicken salad,' she answered promptly. The af- 
fair was a small one and the bill-of-fare included 
neither fried oysters nor chicken salad. * Now, 
isn't that just like me I ' she exclaimed (with an 
air of deprecation) while her hostess, who had 
heard the whole affair, tunled crimson, and her 
attendant looked exceedingly uncomfortable. 
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'I never think. I ought to have asked what 
there was.' I was so indignant I didn't know 
what to do." 

Georgia Garrett told this anecdote. 

" Want of taot in many cases amounts to rude- 
ness, although rudeness is not, by any means, 
always the result of want of tact. Budeness is 
very often premeditated. But I say to you again, 
if you desire to appear well in society, cultivate 
tdctf in all its various branches, for, while I still 
assert that tact is inborn, it can be developed and 
cultivated." 

" Why, is there more than one branch of this 
subject ? " 

" Certainly. There is the tact of doings as well 
as that of saying. There is as much tact in plac- 
ing dinner-guests at table so that those sitting to- 
gether may be congenial, as there is in choosing 
the remarks one shall address to them after they 
have come." 

"Now, about Mistening,' Miss Wilson," said' 
Mildred. 

" By * listening' I do not mean remaining ab- 
solutely quiet [that would accomplish little, 
perhaps] but listening carefully to the oonversa- 
tion around you, and at the moment which is 
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most appropriate, if there be a proper chance, 
making your remark or asking your question. 
The remark which you make may not be very 
brilliant in itself, but being appropriate and well 
put, it passes for brilliant, and you are regarded 
as an intelligent girl, who talks little, but well. 
A young girl in this way can, without rudeness 
or intrusion, enter into the conversation of those 
much older and much wiser than herself, and 
thus gain a fund of information and an easy 
manner of conversing, that will be of lasting 
benefit to her." 

" The thing that bothers me most. Miss Wil- 
son," said Sara Tasker, "is to find an answer 
when people address ^me in the most ordinary 
way. Oh, of course I don't mean among the 
girls here, but when I am talking to comparative 
strangers." 

" I do not think that I know exactly what you 
mean, Miss Sara," answered Miss Wilson. 

"No, I don't suppose you do, for it is very ri- 
diculous, I admit. I mean this. When a compar- 
ative stranger asks me the simplest question I can 
answer *yes, ma'am,' or *no, ma'am,' but there 
my repertory seems to end. And it is so ridicu- 
lous to say just that all the time." 
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" I do not think I would say ' just that ' at any 
time," answered Miss Wilson, smiling. ''It is 
not considered * good form ' in polite society to 
use ' ma*am ' upon any occasion, and children are 
taught to say, *no, Mamma,' ^yes, Papa,' *no, 
Mrs. A,' ' yes, Mrs. B,' and so on. But this form 
of address becomes monotonous among older 
young people, and besides, you need something a 
little longer. This is accomplished by a partial 
repetition of the question ; in this way — * Is your 
mother better ? ' * Much better, thank you,' or, 
* Not much better, thank you, I am sorry to say ' 
— ^as the case may be." 

'^ That is quite an idea, Miss Wilson. I could 
do that readily." 

^^ Suppose, as a final lesson, I put a question to 
each of you, you answering me in something more 
than monosyllables, though I shall choose ques- 
tions such as demand no reply other than ^ yes ' 
and 'no.' ShaUI?" 

" Yes, ma'am," answered Sara, to whom Miss 
Wilson had directed the question. 

A.n arch look from Miss Wilson and a laugh 
from the girls caused Sara to hasten to add «- 

" I mean — I wish you would. Miss Wilson." 

*^ That is an improvement surely on the abrupt 
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^yes, ma'am.' We shall do finely in a short 

time/' 
" Were you away all summer, Miss Stocker ? " 
" Not aU summer, Miss Wilson. I was only 

away for two /weeks." 

" Did you spend a pleasant summer, Mildred ? " 
" I spent a very pleasant summer indeed, thank 

you, Miss Wilson." 
" If you find a letter in the oflBce for me. Miss 

Garrett, will you bring it to me ? " 
" I will do so gladly, Miss Wilson." 
" Are you going directly home. Miss Tasker ? " 
" Not directly home. Miss Wilson. Can I do 

anything for you by the way ? " 

"Not anything this afternoon, thank you," 

answered Miss Wilson, smiling, while the girls 

applauded Sara's effort. 
A merry " good-bye," and they were soon out 

of sight. 



SIXTEENTH MEETING 

Miss Wilson, much to the delight of " Mil- 
dred's Conversation Class," ooncluded to remain 
with Mrs. Green for some time. This enabled 
the girls to meet her each week for conversation, 
instead of writing to her for correction. By this 
means, they learned many things which never 
would have come to their notice in any other 
way. 

Again Miss Wilson was sitting in Mrs. Green's 
pretty parlor, awaiting the arrival of the girls. 

^^ Good-afternoon, Miss Tasker ; is it cold this 
afternoon ? " 

" Ko, ma'am, not very — I mean " — she corrected 
hastily, " not very cold, Miss Wilson." 

Miss Wilson smiled, glad to see that the lesson 
of the week before had not been forgotten. 

" Indeed, Miss Wilson," continued Sara, in a 
tone of vexation, " I have been so particular, all 
the past week, that I have hardly made one mis- 
take, and it does seem too bad that I should go 
and make one the very minute I come in." 

^^ Miss Sara, you did not ^ go and make ' a mis- 
take. You simply made one. By the way, girls, 
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this brings me to the sabject about which I had 
determined to speak to you this afternoon." 

" Are you going to make a * preachment,* as Jo 
March calls it, in Miss Alcott's * Little Women ' ? " 
laughed Mildred. 

"Yes, I think I shall *make a preachment'; 
.my sermon shall not be long, I promise you, and 
the text shall be " 

Just here the entrance of the remainder of the 
class caused an interruption. 

Greetings having been exchanged, the class 
settled to work. 

" And your text is ? " questioned Sara. 

"The text shall be, * Unnecessary Words,'" 
finished Miss Wilson. 

A shade of disappointment came over the faces 
of the girls. To them the text did not seem to 
{Promise much, either for improvement or in- 
terest. 

" Why, Miss Wilson, it is very difficult to say 
just what you mean and no more. To * let your 
communication be yea, yea, nay, nay,' as it 
were," replied Georgia slowly, in a troubled sort 
of way. "If one should stop to think, every 
time, whether every word one uses is absolutely 
necessary to the sense, one's conversation would 
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be very stiff, it seems to me. There could not 
possibly be any fluency. It is the very flow of 
the language that makes the fluency, it has al- 
ways seemed to me." 

" In a certain sense, yes. But you have hardly 
grasped my idea as yet — possibly because I had 
only reached the title of my sermon." 

" Pray pardon the interruption, Miss Wilson ; 
I acknowledge the fault." 

*^ Let me speak, just here, about that particular 
practice, before I proceed with the sermon. 
There is nothing more detrimental to a pleasant 
exchange of ideas, than the habit, possessed by 
many people, of what is called ' jumping at con- 
clusions.* When people are conversing, one 
should not assume that the other means some 
particular thing, unless the talker distinctly so 
states. There are many people to whom one 
talks, who at once assume that one's words 
mean a certain thing, and they, upon that hypoth- 
esis, will talk around and around a subject with 
a volume of unnecessary words, without trying 
first, by careful listening, whether their hypoth- 
esis be a true one. Such people can taZh, to 
any length, bat they cannot ^ converse.' Between 
the two acts, there is much difference. 
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^' To return to my sermon — I intended only to 
refer to the habit of making unnecessary replies, 
and asking unnecessary questions in regard to the 
simplest statement. For instance, Miss A meets 
Mrs. B. in the street. ^ How are yoa, Miss A ? ' 
says Mrs. B, ^ and how is your mother ? ' 
^ Mother has met with an accident, Mrs. B.' ^ Is 
that so ? ' ^ It is, indeed.' Now it is reasonable 
to suppose, that, had it not been so, Miss A would 
not have made the statement in the first place. 
Mrs. B's question would seem to imply a doubt of 
Miss A's habits of truthfulness. But the conver- 
sation proceeds on the same ridiculous plan. ^ It 
is, indeed,' says Miss A ; ^ she fell down-stairs and 
broke her leg.' * You don't tell me 1 ' Neverthe- 
less Miss A does tell her, and continues to tell 
her, with a running comment from Mrs. B, of 
words as senseless and as useless as those I have 
already quoted. People insensibly fall into this 
habit. If the expressions mean anything, they 
are positively rude in the doubts they express, 
and if they mean nothing, they are useless. 

"But they betray lack of good-breeding, in 
any case. One woman, with whom I was well 
acquainted years ago, by the use of what seemed 
to me at the time, a specially rude expression. 
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made upon me an impression which I have never 
forgotten. I rented my first schoolroom of her. 
She asked me about my fire one day, and in an- 
swer to my reply that I had built it three times 
that morning, she replied-^*! wonder if you 
did I ' I had never been accustomed to hearing 
such expressions, and this open doubt of my 
statement, struck me very unpleasantly. I soon 
discovered, however, upon closer acquaintance, 
that it was merely her method of showing sym- 
pathetic surprise. 

*^A11 such sentences as ^Is that so?' ^No 
really?* .*Did you, really?* and kindred ex- 
pressions, should be avoided as meaningless ; and 
rude as well, in obliging the person who has first 
spoken to reiterate the sentiment first expressed 
or the information first given. 

" How much better for Mrs. B to say simply, 
* I am very sorry,' and thus show at once that 
she believes the statement Miss A has made and 
desires to express sympathy. To sum up— avoid 
all meaningless expressions. Let each sentence 
express some thought or idea, be that idea small 
or large. Now I have finished upon that point, 
but I desire to say a little more in oontinuanoe of 
last week's lessoiL*' 
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'^May I speak a moment on this subject?" 
asked Sara. ^' I was very much amused at some- 
thing I overheard the other day. They were 
nothing but a couple of giggling schoolgirls and 
so they found fun in everything. One said to 
the other, *Did you know they buried Mary's 
father yesterday?' *Why, is he dead?' ex- 
claimed the other. ^ Oertainly/ giggled the first 
one, * or they wouldn't have buried him.' I was 
struck then with the uselei^ness and the silliness 
of such questions." 

A smile went around and Miss Wilson con- 
tinued, 

" In replying to one with whom you are not 
upon very intimate terms, always repeat the 
name of the person to whom you are speaking, 
even should it be but a simple ^ good-evening ' or 

* good-night ' which you are called upon to say. 
The omission of this is especially discourteous if 
the person to whom you are talking be older than 
yourself. For instance, should you be spending 
the evening with me, on leaving I should expect 
you to say, * Good-night, Miss Wilson.' 'Are 
you well protected from the cold, Sara?' (or 

* Edith,' as the case may be). * Very well pro- 
tected, thank you, Miss Wilson.' Of course, it is 
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possible to do too much of this, but one must 
learn by experience to exercise judgment." 

^^What is the reason that so many people, 
really sensible people, I mean, seem to have 
nothing but the most inane things to talk about 
out in company ? They really seem as if they 
must have left their wits at home.'^ 

^' One of the best satires I ever saw on the sub- 
ject of ^ ball-room chatter,' as it is often called, 
was published in Ranrper^s Baza/r some few years 
ago," replied Miss Wilson. "Two exceedingly 
weary-looking individuals are leaning against 
the wall in a ball-room. He—* I'm so glad you 
came.' She — * I'm so glad you're glad.' He— 
* I'm so glad you're glad I'm glad.' " 

" Well, now, Miss Wilson, that is just about as 
many ideas as / have when I go out into large 
companies. I hear people talking about this book 
and that, and I not only have no ideas to offer 
upon the subject, but half the time I haven't 
even heard of the books of which they are 
speaking. I often wish I was a man — ^they mix 
so much more with their kind, and have so many 
more and better opportunities of gaining ideas. 
How do people manage to read so many books 
and keep up with the times ? I don't have time, 
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and if I undertake to read anything solid, it takes 
me so long, that every one is beyond me again 
by the time I am through my one book." 

*^ I can understand your feeling, Edith," said 
Miss Wilson thoughtfully, " and I am sure I can 
assist you. In these days of electric rapidity, 
there is, without doubt, much surface-reading, 
which enables people to discourse with com- 
parative intelligence about books through which 
they have merely skimmed. At the same time, 
there are many men and women who have much 
time to devote to reading, and who do it con- 
scientiously." 

^' But what have I to say to such people. Miss 
Wilson ? Besides, no one wants to sit down and 
tell me all about these books ; yet, if I had some 
idea of what they were about, I would not find 
the conversation, between those who do know, 
dull." 

" That is just the point upon which I am going 
to touch now. A number of publishers send out 
monthly bulletins relative to the new books. 
These give not only a list of the best books 
published since the issue of the month before, 
but gire, likewise, a brief synopsis of their con- 
tents. By this means, one can obtain, at a very 
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small cost of time and money, a general idea of 
what the world is talking about/' 

" What an elegant idea I " 

" What kind of an idea ? " 

^^ An excellent idea, I mean," corrected Edith, 
with a blush. "Please, Miss Wilson, I don't 
often use such extravagant terms now." 

"Miss Wilson," inquired Georgia Garrett, 
" what is the difference between * talking shop,' 
as Father says, and talking about the only topic 
you or some one else is acquainted with, or, I 
should say, with which some one else is ac- 
quainted?" 

"I fancy I know what you mean, although 
your idea is not very clearly expressed," replied 
Miss Wilson, smiling. 

" I can give you an illustration which will make 
it clear, I think. If you are introduced to a 
physician, for instance, to immediately begin to 
ask him about the number of cases he has, ill with 
some particular malady, would be to * talk shop ' 
(which expression, by the way, is very inelegant) 
and to be ill-bred, while to try to think of some 
topic, entirely outride of his ImsinesSj but within 
his profession^ would be well-bred. There are 
many subjects of general interest among phy- 
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sicians (and among all other professions as welF 
which are likewise interesting to the general pub 
lie. The difference between the two things of 
which you speak, consists in general interest and 
private interests. A housekeeper, for instance, 
can talk intelligently well, and in a way to dis- 
play deep thought, upon the various departments 
of housekeeping, but when she related her ex- 
perience with her particular set of servants, she 
becomes ill-bred. 

^' The main point, and with this my sermon is 
done, is to confine yourself to topics of general 
interest, relating your individual experiences only 
when asked to do so ; and, when this is the case, 
making the recital short, omitting all possible 
details." 



SEVENTEENTH MEETING 

" I HAVE a letter from my Cousin Mary, Miss 
Wilson," said Georgia Garrett, after the usual 
greetings were completed, "she, to whom you 
were introduced last week ; and she desires me to 
ask you a question. What is the matter with 
Hhat f " she asked quickly, noting the expression 
of Miss Wilson's face. 

" I beg you will forgive me, Miss Garrett, for 
smiling a little. Many times, my girls, have I 
regretted having begun to correct you, for I do 
desire to do you good, and I am constantly 
watching for, or rather, noting jour mistakes, and 
thus losing the best part of my association with 
you." Miss Wilson's voice had in it a wistfulness 
that the girls were quick to feel. 

" Oh, but Miss Wilson, we are such selfish little 
animals," spoke up Mildred brightly, " that we 
are rather glad of your misery, you know. What 
is your loss, is our gain." 

" If I were sure you would not remember me 
in after-years solely as ^ that woman ' who was 
always correcting every word you said '' 
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<< Never fear ! " came in a chorus. ^ Kow tell 
us what ailed Georgia's sentence/' 

" Yes, do I I rather flattered myself that I had 
put a touch of elegance to that sentence, when I 
said, * She, to whom you were introduced.' " 

" Well, my child, it was in that very * elegance ' 
that your mistake lay. You said, ^ I have a let- J 

ter from my Cousin Mary, she^ to whom you I 

were introduced.' What relation does ^she' ^ 

bear to the other words ? What does it govern, 
or by what is it governed ? To whom does it re- 
fer ? To the person from whom your letter was 
received, does it not? Then you should have 
said, ^a letter from my Cousin Mary, her, to 
whom you were introduced.' The letter was 
from *her,' not from *she.' But better still 
would it have been to say, * the cousin to whom 
you were introduced,' as the sentence is less 
awkward thus. Frequently the repetition of a 
word will remove the awkwardness of a sen- 
tence." 

^^ Is it not curious that certain errors become so 
universal ? " 

^^And that is one of them," answered Miss 
Wilson. " * So universal ' cannot be. A practice 
is either ^ universal,' which is a word that admits 
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absolutely of no comparison, or else it is ^ so gen- 
eral.' 

'^ Did 70a succeed in hearing the elocutionist 
last evening. Miss Stocker, and was his readinjg 
very fine ? " 

*^ I think he is the most beautiful reader whom 
I have ever heard, Miss Wilson." 

" Not correct, because " began Mildred, 

with a roguish twinkle in her eye. 

^^ Because of what ? " asked Miss Wilson, glad 
to permit her mantle to descend upon any of the 
younger shoulders willing to bear it. 

^^ Because one should use * that,' not ^ who,' or 
^whom,' after an adjective in the superlative," 
answered Mildred promptly. "You see, girls, 
the reason I^m so smart is because Miss Wilson 
only told me that this morning, and I have not 
had time to forget it." , 

"Yes, Miss Stocker should have said, *The 
most beautiful reader that I have ever heard.' " 

" I wonder if that was the same elocutionist 
whom I heard last winter in Boston," said Ida 
Gleason. 

A look of inquiry passed between Miss Wilson 
and Mildred, causing the latter to say again, 
"Not correct, because the adjective ^same' 
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should be followed by ^ that/ instead of ' whom.* 
* The same man that I heard in Boston.' ^ 

"Tour * private lessons' are certainly doing 
you goody Mildred. We shall expect you to be 
both elegant and accomplished in a very short 
time," laughed the girls. 

" But what was it that your cousin desired to 
know. Miss Oarrett ? " asked Miss Wilson, after 
the laughter had died away. 

" Why, she said ^^ 

« • Why ? '" repeated Miss Wilson. 

^* I mean, she said that she had used an expres- 
sion the other evening, which had puzzled her 
considerably after she had used it, because she 
could not ^ straighten it out.' She said, ^ Neither 
she nor I am right.' She did not see that * am ' 
could belong to ' she ' ; but if she said, ^ Neither 
she nor I is right,' the sentence was no better 
than before, and she wanted to know what ailed 
it." 

" In a sentence like that (the verb taking two 
forms), a repetition is necessary, unless she chose 
to say, • Neither of us is right,' when * neither ' 
would be an adjective pronoun, and would govern 
Ms Mn the singular. She must say, ^ Neither is 
she nor am I right.' " 
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" Is your mother going with your brother to- 
morrow, Ida ? " asked Georgia. 

^^ No ; her health is not such as she can." 

" Not * such 08^ ; ^ such that.' Should you use 
^ such as,' you should likewise say, ^ Her health is 
not such as to make it possible (or advisable).' 
With * such that,' you should say, * not such that 
she can.' " 

" What about using technical terms, Miss Wil- 
son ? " 

" In what way. Miss Tasker ? '* 

^^When there is a technical name for some- 
thing and a common name, which is it best to 
use ? " 

^^ That is a subject where there is much scope 
for the exercise of judgment and discretion. 
There are many technical or scientific names be- 
longing to the various professions, and known to 
but few save those who practice those professions. 
To use these in ordinary conversation would be 
absurd, and would subject to very just ridicule, 
the person so using them. For instance, for any 
one but an entomologist to speak of a ^ musca 
domeiticaj when he means an ordinary ^ house 
fly/ would be a manifest absurdity. When the 
oommon name is inelegant^ however, as in the 
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case with many flowers, it is well to use the 
scientific term, if not too stilted in sound, and 
nothing better can be found to take its place. 
^Hepatica ' is a much prettier term than ^ liver- 
wort/ ^ calladium ' much better than ^ elephants' 
ears,' ^coUus^ than 4eaf plants'; but to call an 
' oak ' a * querovsy or a * pansy, or heart's-ease,' a 

* viola tricolor ^^ would be merely to parade your 
superior information. There are many terms in 
common use, however, which, while they are not 
inelegant in sound, are absolutely incorrect. It 
is not well in such cases to accede to common 
usage. One hears people quite frequently speak 
of the * palate,' when referring to the fleshy por- 
tion pending just back of the mouth, while the 
organ really referred to is the ' uvula,' the palate 
being another thing altogether. In other mat- 
ters, also, the same occurs. In speaking of car- 
penters' tools, for instance, a ^mallet' is a 

* mallet,' and not a 'wooden hammer.' Axes, 
hammers, wrenches, saws, etc., are all named dif- 
ferently, according to their uses or construction. 
And it is far more elegant to term them properly. 

" Likewise, we have the term * Doctor,' which, 
as indiscriminately used, conveys no impression 
as to the real profession of the man. He may be 
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a * Doctor ' of law — ^philosophy — ^medicine — ^masio 
—dental-surgery, or any other one of the many. 
If you say ' physician,' every one knows at once 
that you mean a ^Doctor of medicine,' or an 
M. D. You will hear people say, also, * eye-doctor,' 
^ ear-doctor.' Those are not proper terms. An 

* ear-doctor ' is an * aurist,' an * eye-doctor ' is an 

* oculist,' and both should be so termed. In short, 
it is well, where you can, without being obtrusive, 
to use technical terms. Do you understand? 
Have I made it plain ? " 

" Certainly we shotdd understand. I'm sure 
you have explained it clearly," answered Mildred 
for the class. 

" Then I think that is all for this afternoon. I 
have made quite a little lecture of this lesson." 

With the usual " good-byes " and many regrets 
that the next lesson must be the last, the girls 
separated. 



EIGHTEENTH MEETING 

As they met in Mrs. Green's parlor for the last 
time, there was upon the faces of the girls an ex- 
pression of regret, very gratifying to Miss Wilson, 
and that met with hearty reciprocation upon her 
part. These girls had grown very dear to her, 
and she disliked to dwell upon the time that 
would probably elapse before she should see any 
of them again. 

But, dispelling all sad thoughts, with the idea 
of making this last meeting as pleasant as pos- 
sible, she began brightly to question the girls 
about their occupations for the coming season. 

" I am waiting to hear from my aunt," replied 
Ida Gleason, when her turn had come. ^^ Di- 
rectly I hear from her, I shall go to New York.*' 

^^That is not well expressed. Miss Gleason. 
The two words, * directly ' and * immediately,' are 
so used, but not correctly. ^ Immediately I hear,' 
or, * directly I hear,' are neither of them good ex- 
pressions. * Immediately ' or * directly upon hear- 
ing,' is the proper form. And now, is any one 
prepared with ^subject-matter' for this after- 
noon's * discourse ' ? " 
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^^ Yes. I am. Isn't this comicali Miss Wil- 
son ? " said Sara Tasker. 

"^ Droll' is a rather better word than * com- 
ical ' for circumstances that one commonly terms 
^ funny,' " interpolated Miss Wilson. 

" Well, isn't this droll, then ? " repeated Sara 
Tasker, as she took from her pocketbook a little 
slip, evidently cut from some newspaper. 
** Listen! * Small busts of the fair President's 
wife are now being made from the pulp of muti- 
lated bank-notes.' The * fair President's wife 1 ' 
Isn't that funny, or droll ? " 

'' It is, indeed. That certainly is the first time 
I ever heard the term ^ fair ' applied to a man of 
his age, or indeed to a man at all. How very 
ridiculous a sentence becomes, when turned in 
that way.'* 

^^I have another quite equal to that," said 
Edith Stocker. '* Mine says ^ the engineer was 
found dead by his engine' ; and while I know it 
is a shame to laugh under the circumstances, I 
couldn't help wondering if the ^ engine ' had been 
out looking for him. Of course it should have 
been * beside ' instead of • by.' '' 

*^Your minds seem to have been running in 
the sarne channels," said Miss Wilson, ^^for 
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Mildred has been preparing a short list this week 
which she will read to you." 

^* ^ A man was shot on the Korth Side,' " read 
Mildred. '' ^ As the ring had been forgotten, the 
knot was tied by the clergyman with a brass 
ring.' ' Short separate jackets for Spring made 
of covert cloth.' (Imagine Spring made of 
covert cloth.) ^The cardboard was carefully 
cut with a knife in a square.' But the funniest 
of all was the heading ^ Company I will shoot.' 
I wondered why he wished to ^ shoot ' his visitors. 
But I found that ^Company I' was to have 
target practice." 

^^ And now girls, this, as you know, is the last 
time we shall meet in this way," said Miss Wilson. 
" As I shall leave for home to-morrow, I think 
that perhaps it would be as well to deal a little 
with generalities. Let me first hear if any of you 
is in difficulty upon some particular point." 

" Yes, I am," spoke up Ida Gleason promptly. 

« What is the difficulty. Miss Gleason ? " 

" Oh I nothing, except that I wish you could 
give me courage to talk when I'm out in com- 
pany." 

** I cannot well do that, but I can tell you what 
I believe to be the trouble with you, as with 
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many others ; you do not practice at hom^. Why 
should you do your talking at Iiotae^ but reserv^e 
your con/versation till you * go out in society ' ? 
There is nothing like practice, practice, practice 
for all arts, the art of conversation included. 
Honestly, girls, I do believe the reason that so 
many girls have little or nothing to say in com- 
pany, is that they do not consider it worth while 
to be entertaining at home. They habituate 
themselves to talking about the veriest common- 
places in the most commonplace language." 

"What a droll idea!" said Edith Stocker, 
musingly. " To entertain one's family ! I never 
imagined I oonld entertain them." 

"That is just what I supposed.. Conceit is a 
bad thing, but one nmst have a certain amount of 
self-esteenij which is a different thing, in order to 
go safely and successfully through the world, be 
it in society, or out of it. If something enter- 
taining has happened to you, why not tell it ? In 
faot^ it is your duty to do so, besides being 
greatly to your advantage." 

" Please, Miss Wilson," said Mildred, " in what 
way 18 it oar dt^ t I can see it to be to our 
advantage.'' 

^ My dear, let me tell you a oiroumstanoe that 
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happened some years ago. ' Once n^pon. a time/ 
as all stories begin, there lived in a house a 
mother and two daughters. Circumstances 
necessitated a change of neighborhood and a loss 
of old friends, and one daughter was obliged to 
go out into the world, while the other stayed at 
home with the aged mother. The life of the 
* out-of-doors daughter/ as we will call her, was 
anything but a path of roses. It was hard work 
from morning till night. But when she came 
home at night, she always had something pleasant 
to tell, and that ^something' was told in the 
most entertaining way. Her mother and sister 
never for a moment suspected that all the spirits 
which she brought into the house, were hiainly 
on the surface. I did not become acquainted 
with her till many years after this epoch in her 
life. 8he was so easy and delightful in conver- 
sation, that once upon a time I asked her how 
she had attained such a point of ease. I shall 
never forget her answer : * I acquired it by enter- 
taining my family * ; and then she told me her 
history, adding, that, as her mother and sister 
were shut in the house, and she was the only one 
who saw what little there was to be seen, she had 
felt it her duty to bring the outside world into 
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their home as much as possible. She made it a 
rale to note or read some little incident or inci- 
dents every day, and relate them for the benefit 
of her family upon her return in the evening. 
She said that the number of things she learned 
to notice, as well as to tell, was astonishing, and 
the ease with which she learned to express herself, 
increased in the same ratio. What she learned 
to do then, was of incalculable benefit to her 
during the rest of her life, and as she grew more 
prosperous, and mixed with the world (as she had 
more time for society and less for business) she 
found that she was never at a loss for conversa- 
tion. She overheard her sister say once, *We 
look forward all day to Annie's return, she has 
so much to tell that is pleasant to hear. She is 
our only link with the outside world.' Eemem- 
ber, girls, that your mothers are very much kept 
at home, and they hail with pleasure the relation 
of any little entertaining or instructive circum- 
stance which you can store away in your mind, 
to be brought forth for the benefit of the home- 
circle, related in good language (with an entire 
absence of * thingumbobs ' and ' what-do-you-call- 
ems '), in a clear, distinct, low-pitched voice." 
^ Wonld writing be of any advantage to us, 
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Miss Wilson ? Just writing among ourselves, I 
mean ? '* 

*^ Upon that point I am not prepared to give a 
decided opinion, for the simple reason that people 
are so differently constituted. I have known 
eloquent talkers, whose ideas seemed to depart 
at once upon taking up a pen. I have known 
others, capable of most beautiful language, if 
permitted to write it, who were utterly unable to 
express themselves in speech. There is one exer- 
cise which is excellent — to read some well* 
expressed article J^ie week, for instance, and try 
to place it npon paper neost week. We thus be- 
come accustomed to expressing ourselves well, 
even if it be only in the words of another. But 
then, no one has the monopoly of the English lan- 
guage, you know. However, your best plan is to 
talk and entertain your family, as I first advised.'* 

" Well, I'll try," said Sara, with a sigh. « I 
know my brother will laugh at me, and tell me 
I'm * coming out,' because I hardly ever say any- 
thing at home." 

** Suppose that he should bslj you are * coming 
out ' ? Is not that exactly what you wish to do ? 
And will not his words be a direct argument in 
favor of what I have said ? 
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^^ And now, my dear girls, I am sorry to be 
obliged to say farewell ; but I shall hope that, 
when I meet yon some time in the future ^in 
society/ you will all have ^come oat^' to quoto 
Sara's vrordk'^ 



